









THE KNICKERBOCKER. 


NOVEMBER, 1842. 


IDLEBERG. 


‘Sweet Aubum! loveliest village of the plain!’ 


Tue time is distinctly within the memory of that ubiquitous per- 
sonage, the ‘ Oldest Inhabitant, when Idleberg was not. Scarce 
half a century has passed, since the smoke of a single hunter’s 
fire, kindled in the valley, arose above the tree-tops to mark the 
hour of its birth, Legends of savage warfare, and stirring tales of 
man’s heroism and woman’s fortitude, are linked by garrulous age 
with its earliest history. Here the wild Pawnee once kindled his 
watch-fires and tracked his game, and sang his bloody paéans over 
the captive pale-face. Here the red man’s track was beaten with 
many trails; and amid the gleam of tomahawks, the flashing of 
arrows and the yells of a savage foe, the white man built his cabin, 
and erected an altar to God in the wilderness. And then the dark 
picture of the past, filled as it was with waving forests and dashing 
rivers and howling wild-beasts, was rolled up as by an enchantress, 
and the landscape was filled with fields of waving grain, cottages 
of plenty and contentment, and churches whose spires pointed to 
heaven. 

You will look in vain for ‘ Idleberg’ on any extant map of North 
America. It recognizes no metes or bounds save the belt of forest 
trees that environ it, and the blue sky above it. The inquisitive 
traveller would find it in the bosom of a shady valley, so hidden by 
majestic forests and embowering trees, that the wayfarer, in an 
absent mood, might almost pass its bounds without being aware of 
its existence. Yet within that narrow and obscure retreat lies a 
mimic world, replete with life and enjoyment. Virtue stands at the 
helm of our tiny bark, while Prosperity fills its sails. We have our 
philosophers, our statesmen, and our poets, who, though their fame 
has never extended beyond the precincts of the village, are con- 
vinced that the great globe itself would be annihilated but for their 
constant guardianship. Here the portly burgher smokes his evening 
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pipe, dreaming of untold town-lots and the mayoralty. Here the 
student burns his midnight lamp, and wastes the fires of youth, to 
catch a passing breath of fame. Here blooming maidens wax gay 
and beautiful, gathering roses from the morning-air, and sentiment 
from the moon. The waves of faction are rarely waked into com- 
motion here; ambition and avarice never haunt the tranquillity of 
our quiet citizens; and while the tide of popular excitement is 
foaming and fretting about us, we ride securely at anchor in our 
quiet nook, unharmed by the eddies that dash their spray above 
our heads. On rare occasions, it is true, our worthy burghers are 
aroused from their spell-bound repose; and in the event of a great 
political meeting or popular election, our most dignified denizens are 
apt to lay aside their every-day gravity, and assume a holyday frolic 
and enthusiasm, even to the extent of hallooing and throwing their 
hats in the air. But soon the torrent subsides; the artisan retires 
to his shop, and the merchant to his counting-room. Tranquillity 
unfolds its banner over the village, and lo! there is a great calm. I 
have often thought that if the bard of ‘Auburn’ had ever placed his 
pilgrim foot upon this soil, so consecrated to quiet, contentment and 
repose, he would have lingered long in these pleasing solitudes ; now 
displaying his grotesque figure in the village-dance, now breathing 
from his flute the merry melodies of Engiand ; and now recording 
with his pen the inspiration of his muse, until Auburn and Idleberg 
would have been blended in one common immortality. 

There is not a nook or corner within its bounds but is hallowed 
by some delightful reminiscence of childish merriment or youthful 
bliss. There is a lively, babbling brook that flows along its suburbs ; 
and she who sprang into life and beauty by its margin, and still 
makes her toilet in its placid mirror, is quite as worthy of the poet's 
enthusiasm as the Mary who adorned the borders of ‘ Sweet Afton.’ 
Indeed, we have paid such tribute to genius as to appropriate the 
name so celebrated by the Scottish bard; and our Afton, when Spring 
adorns the valley, is gemmed with butter-cups and water-lilies, 
Springing untutored into the golden sunlight. The mocking-bird 
is often seen, at his favorite hours, haunting its margin; and the 
timid dove at twilight 


‘ Loves to lave 
Her plumage in the holy wave.’ 


There infantile sailors embark their boats of chip, laden with rich 
cargoes of nuts and pebbles, and watch with the anxiety of older 
mariners their tiny craft as they are whirled in its eddies and dashed 
down its mimic cataracts. How often, when life was as merry and 
as tranquil as that stream, have I listened to its song, and sported 
with its waves, and bathed my young brow in its cooling waters, 
and dreamed of the heaven that was mirrored in its bosom ! 

On the summit of the hill beyond, stands a dark dismantled man- 
sion, where our old master used to teach the young idea ‘how to 
shoot. Had I then been versed in the classics, I should have 
likened that spot to a modern Arcadia, rich with the spoils of antique 
lore ; and the cool spring hard by, to the fountain of Helicon; and 
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our venerable master to a second Plato, expounding to his youthful 
auditory the mysteries of the sciences. We were as wild and happy 
a throng as ever winked at the crack of a birchen-rod, or rejoiced 
at the advent of a holyday. But now the tenor of our existence has 
changed. Though Time has laid his hand gently on that band of 
brothers, his touch has still been felt. One has composed himself 
to enjoy the sweets of domestic life; another has gone far over the 
seas; some have forgotten the golden dreams of childhood, and are 
accumulating dollars and cents; and of the many who commenced 
life with similar omens, not one retains a single vestige of the sim- 
plicity of his school-boy days. The old mansion itself is crumbling 
beneath the ravages of Time: wild vines cling around its moul- 
dering walls ; the owl hoots from its untenanted hall; the mingled 
buzz of master and pupil is hushed ; and the old school-house totters 
like a hoary relic of a past century. I often meet its former propri- 
etor in my walks. Age is creeping rapidly on his palsied limbs; his 
air becomes more venerable every day; and I never see his mild 
eye beaming kindly upon me, nor feel the warm grasp of his hand, 
but a gush of the holy memories of my school-boy days flows over 
my soul. Be my lot what it may, I shall never forget the kindness 
of my earliest school-master. 

The horizon of Idleberg is bounded by a distant range of hills, 
rising like ivy-mantled towers, and girding it about like the strong- 
hold of some old feudal castle. Standing upon the loftiest eminence 
of the village, the eye may wander over interwoven plains and for- 
ests, until the green hills rise in all their beauty to the view. Cus- 
tom has given them the title of ‘ Knobs, though their towering 
summits might deserve a more high-sounding appellation. They 
retain many of the features of a primitive wilderness, which the 
hardiest pioneers have failed to subdue; and many a giant oak 
still braves the storm there, that braved it a hundred years ago. 
There the pine and cedar flourish in evergreen luxuriance, and the 
stag makes his lair in safety. They are favorite places of resort 
for all romantic youths and legendary young ladies, who in an hour’s 
ride may bury themselves in their recesses, and commune with 
Nature in her wildest moods. My earliest recollections of boyish 
adventure point me to the time when, retiring from the dusty streets 
of the village, with a few chosen spirits, I loved to linger amid these 
pathless solitudes ; to breathe the pure air of the hills; to watch the 
free deer as they bounded by me; and to dream away the long 
hours of a summer’s day in recalling the romantic associations which 
consecrated every vale and hillock around me. 

And how shall I speak of the girls of Idleberg? Shall I say that 
their number is legion, while their individual attractions are irresist- 
ible? Shall I say that they are peerless in their beauty, matchless 
in their domestic virtues, and endowed with all that loveliness which 
throws a charm around the very name of woman? Shall I speak 
of dark eye-lashes and rosy lips, and lofty brows where Thought 
sits enthroned, and little twinkling feet, 


‘ Elastic from whose airy tread 
E’en the slight harebell lifts its head?’ 
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By no means! We have no village belle; no ‘ bright, particular 
star. We have few flirtations and fewer marriages; in fact, mar- 
riage is rarely heard of, save through the newspapers. Celebs 
wields his gentle sceptre here, and seems to have entered into a 
league with old Time, to hold his withered hand, and throw fresh 
beauties each succeeding year around his faithful votanies. Are not 
the flowers more beautiful every spring? Are the stars less bright 
because they have been shining for centuries? Full many a gem 
in the crown of Idleberg derives additional lustre from the fact that 
it was a gem a quarter of a century ago. There are many ‘girls’ 
in our borders, who, with all the airs of a Miss of sweet seventeen, 
can relate marvellous personal adventures of the late war. They 
may be seen at all the convivial parties, which constitute the high 
life of the village, tossing their jetty ringlets as prettily and smiling 
as sweetly as ever; while behind their blushing visages reposes the 
accumulated wisdom of half a century. But I reserve the farther 
consideration of this interesting subject for a place in a forthcoming 
work upon the ‘ Antiquities of Idleberg.’ 

The music of Idleberg constitutes one of its chief attractions. 
There is not a school-boy but beguiles the tedious path to school 
with snatches of song; not a maiden but lends the charms of her 
voice to the magic of her smile. Pianos or spinning-wheels buzz 
in every cottage; violins and flutes make every street melodious ; 
while an occasional Yankee singing-master ‘wakes up passengers’ 
into a great state of admiration and astonishment while inducting 
his pupils into the mysteries of the gamut. The lover of Nature’s 
own melodies may be entertained by the songs of birds that have 
just donned their spring attire, and are commencing those beautiful 
symphonies that will not be hushed until stern Winter resumes his 
reign. The amateur of martial music is often delighted with the 
warlike sounds of drum and fife, inciting to deeds of unheard-of 
valor the ‘ Idleberg Invincibles. Opposite my window, at all hours 
of day and night, may be heard the plaintive notes of a Frenchman, 
who is enamored of one of our dedles, playing most lugubriously the 
popular air, ‘ Thou reign’st in this bosom,’ and nothing else at all. I 
am often enabled, when the nights are very bright and still, to occupy 
an unobserved seat, and luxuriate in an ideal world of sound, by with- 
drawing myself from all else save the opera which I imagine is 
being performed in the stray notes that rise and fall around me like 
invisible spirits. Now a solitary jews-harp breaks the stillness ; now 
a concert of flutes and violins bursts on my ear; and now the soft 
bugle echoes again and again in the far distance, until lost in the 
deep bosom of the night. Presently the magical sound of a wind- 
harp issues from yonder window; it seems to rise and swell around 
me, lulling every thought of earth, and wafting the heart to heaven. 
From a still farther distance, are borne the light notes of a guitar, 
mingled with the eloquence of song, rising, melting, dying on the 
ear. Little does the fair player dream what fearful havoc.she is 
making in our bachelor heart! By such means, stealing in fancy 
from this secluded village and these familiar streets, I am borne to 
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the dazzling panorama of the distant world, to see and enjoy all that 
poetry and romance have consecrated ; the voluptuous skies of Italy, 
the moon-lit palaces of Venice; and can almost imagine that I hear 
the dip of the gondolier’s oar, and the sound of his song, stealing 
sweetly over the waters. 

Sunday at Idleberg! Its advent is hailed with joy by the villa- 
gers. Its influence begins to be manifested on the previous eve- 
ning, by busy culinary preparations which insure the pious custom of 
dining on cold rations on the morrow, as well as by certain purifying 
operations, in which each mother is prosecutor and all small children 
defendants. As is customary in most cases where might gives 
right, the vanquished combatants retire sullenly to bed with clean 
faces and polished hair, to dream of holyday and clean clothes on 
the morrow. Gay crowds of merry children, the happy faces of the 
sedate Idlebergers, going with their retinues to church; the prancing 
of rustic steeds and the rattling of aristocratic carriages, attest the 
pervading influence of the Sabbath, while the bells from time to 
time diffuse an air of still greater repose over the village. Sweet 
Sabbath! How many hearts beat.high with hopes on this holy 
day that cannot be stilled this side of the grave! How often then 
do we turn to the still church-yard, to muse above the turf that 
hallows the repose of friends whose voices have ceased to give the 
hearty welcome, whose vacant seats can never be filled! How 
often do we turn from the gay world to the sequestered spot, undis- 
tinguished save by a single block of marble, yet the chronicler of 
aspirations which brighten the gloom of the grave, and point to an 
unfading existence, where tombs nor monuments record no melan- 
choly stories of departed worth! Thus we acknowledge the hal- 
lowing influences of the Sabbath; until, as day declines amid the 
glories of the western sky, we exclaim with the old poet: 


‘ Sweet day! so pure, so calm, so bright, 
The bridal of the earth and sky; 
Sweet dews shall weep thy fall to-night, 
For thou must die !’ 


The tourist who would learn most of the habits and institutions 
of the people among whom he sojourns, visits first their temples 
and their tombs. Thus the traveller in England, that he may know 
the majestic institutions of the ‘ fast-anchored isle, loses himself in 
the imposing grandeur and time-honored magnificence of Westmin- 
ster Abbey, or wandering in search of beauty and simplicity amid 
the aisles of ivy-clad village churches, or the mossy grave-stones of 
rustic cemeteries. But the loiterer amid the quiet shades of Idle- 
berg would be greeted by other spectacles than these. He would 
hear but the chimes of our Sabbath bells. He would see only our 
homely churches, around whose glittering spires the early robin 
wheels her airy flight, and within whose walls religion assumes a 
garb of beauty and simplicity. As he wandered through the wav- 
ing grass of the little church-yard, he would learn where innocence 
and beauty lay buried, and see how affectionate Memory has beauti- 
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fied the homes of the dead with waving evergreens and weeping 
willows. 

There is a beautiful melody, in which the lyre and the muse have 
contributed to illustrate the dear associations of an ‘ old arm-chair.’ 
The experience of every day is sufficient to remind us how slight a 
thing affection will cling to; ‘the iron-bound bucket,’ ‘the old farm- 
gate, the most trifling relics of departed friends, the least-valued 
mementos of vanished pleasures—all form ties of such holy 
tenacity, that it were sacrilege to sunder them. To love the barren 
rock, the sterile desert, the howling waste, it needs only to have 
beed dorn there, and to call it by the endearing name of nome. I 
have read strange stories of captives who have been shut out from 
the light of the blessed sun, buried fathoms deep in gaols and 
dungeons, until the very vermin had become their familiar friends, 
and when the prison-doors were thrown open that they might be 
free, they have turned away from the pure air and gone back to 
die, as they had lived, in darkness and in chains. I have some- 
times thought, that if my own choice could have allotted my early 
destiny, I would have selected the ocean for my birth-place, with 
the sleepless stars for my sentinels, and the bounding bark for my 
cradle. How delightful to have awoke into existence amid the 
rolling of billows and the dashing sea-foam, and to have identified 
one’s future lot with that spirit of untrammelled freedom whose 
‘home is on the deep;’ to have heard, blending with a mother’s 
lullaby, the sailor boy’s song, and the sound of the rolling waves 
rejoicing in their majesty and might! How much more endearing 
are such associations of early life, when connected with the quiet 
retreats of a country village such as Idleberg! Ido not know that 
the casual stranger would find much to admire in its unadorned 
simplicity ; and yet there are many hearts that throb with renewed 
pleasure whenever, after a long absence, its green lawns and white 
cottages rise in beauty to the view. And thus, even to the wan- 
derer through many strange lands, there is a charm that lingers 
about one’s birth-place. The scenes which have greeted us from 
childhood become doubly endeared as the hand of Time dims the 
brightness of their early impressions; and though we wander the 
wide world over, beholding all that is beautiful and magnificent in 
nature and art, we ever turn from our pilgrimage, like the wearied 
dove, to enjoy the friends and the scenes which elicited our earliest 
love. Happy Idleberg! happy in the quiet virtues of thy citizens, 
thy unadomed simplicity, thy matchless beauty; blessed indeed is 
he who, far from the Babel din of cities, may repose beneath his 
own vine and fig-tree, within thy ample precincts, inhaling the 
purity of his native air, and passing away his life without a murmur 
for the past or a thought of the future! May the stars that gild thy 
horizon never grow dim; may the guardian spirit that presides over 
thy destinies, never fold his wings nor desert his post! May the 
march of improvement or the rude hand of Time never mar thy 
pristine charms; but leave thee as thou art, a pleasing land of birds 
and brooks and flowers; a child of innocence and song; a poet’s 
dream of beauty and delight! 
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What I love more than all else, is the rural spirit which pervades 
the streets and cottages of Idleberg. Had not the age of super- 
stition passed away, I could almost imagine that beings of a brighter 
world loved to hover around our shaded walks and garden-spots. 
Our worthy burghers, it must be confessed, have but little poetry in 
their composition; yet their white cottages are decked with the 
woodbine and the rose-bush; while each has some favorite nook 
reserved among cabbages and gigantic sun-flowers, for the eldest 
daughter, where she may cultivate all those token-flowers which 
catch so easily that butterfly-thing, the human heart. My ear too is 
often delighted with the lowing of herds, the drowsy tinkle of 
sheep-bells, and the sound of falling waters rising from the suburbs 

.of the village, and giving it an airof homely contentment and rustic 
ease. While the notes of the piano may be heard blending with 
the buzz of the spinning-wheel, the voices of birds, fresh from 
their native woodlands, steal softly on the quiet evening air. The 
love of birds and flowers and quiet pastoral scenes is an instinct of 
our nature, springing to life like a bright exotic amid the sterner affec- 
tions of manhood. Though banished from the Eden that bloomed 
along the borders of the Euphrates, the heirs of a lost inheritance 
may still cast their eyes over this beautiful earth and catch many a 
lingering gleam of celestial glory. Earth and sky are still glowing 
with flower and star, and cloud and mountain, as beautifully as at 
creation’s dawn; and the impassioned lover of Nature in her quiet 
moods may still see her gay banners displayed at morning and 
evening, in token of another and a brighter existence. 

Amid the beauties of Idleberg I can enjoy such scenes as made 
the Moslem’s paradise. If I desire the sympathy of guileless hearts, 
are they not here, to gild my path and throw around my soul the 
light of their holy communings? If I would slumber, are there not 
green, grassy spots, shaded by the deepest foliage, and softer than 
beds of oriental down, where I may be borne to a land of dreams 
by the songs of running brooks and bright-winged birds? If I 
desire music, it comes to me from the robin at dawn, and the dove 
at twilight; in the voices of childhood, and affection, and beauty. 
I hear it now, in the zephyr which wafts a thousand odors from the 
bowers of our village girls; and nightly, when the stars grow dim, I 
am lulled to slumber by the music of a neighboring fiddler, whose 
harsh discords are softened by the distance, and blend delightfully 
with the unwritten melodies of the midnight hour. 

I have read of climes beyond the sea, which poetry and romance 
have consecrated. Though my travels as yet have been almost 
bounded by the horizon of Idleberg, I have an insatiate passion for 
seeing the distant world, with its trophies of art and its monuments 
of grandeur. I should delight to stand wherever human heart 
has beat, or human footstep trodden. I should delight to look on 
the pyramids, and the land which they have immortalized; to 
wander along the sands of the desert, and rest in the shadows of its 
palm-trees ; to stand among the ruins of Palestine and gather the 
holy memories that throng about them ; to stroll amid the scenes of the 
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Orient and the land of the sun; to set beside the dark-flowing 
Rhine, rich with its legends of ghostly lore, and to dream away my 
existence in classic Italy, gazing upon its sunset skies, its blooming 
vales, its relics of departed magnificence and glory. Yet in the 
darkest hour of my exile, thoughts of the long-forgotten past would 
steal over my soul; bright memories would throng around me of the 
friends of my early youth, and of the quiet, obscure spot which 
claimed my boyhood’s love ; and I could turn away from the daz- 
zling splendors of a heartless world, content to pass the remnant of 
my life amid the quiet retreats of Idleberg. And now, in this dim 
mellowing light, it lies as silent and serene as the slumbers of 
infancy. The birds have folded their wings, and ‘gone to sleep 
right in the face of heaven;’ the night-air steals gently through 
the woodbines that cluster around the cottages of the Idlebergers ; 
and the full round moon, as she rides high in heaven, smiles as 
sweetly on this scene of beauty and repose as though it were the 
most renowned spot on earth. 
July, 1842. 


OLIVER WEST. 


THE SONG OF THE GAY MAIDEN. 
A SUMMER RHAPSODY. 


On! where is the dark wing of Sorrow on earth, 
Of which the sad dwellers so mournfully tell ? 

To me it seems sparkling with pleasure and mirth, 
No shade but to shelter, no gloom to dispel ; 

And the shadow that’s darkest in all my bright hours 

Is checkered by sunshine in rose-covered bowers ! 


With mantle of orange and black velvet crown, 
Like an autumn-leaf glances the oriole gay ; 
And gaily the mocking-bird sways up and down, 
By its own music rapt, on the quivering spray : 
But they leap not so light as my own blithesome heart, 
That flutters to music itself can impart. 


Like a bower with wild prairie-roses entwined, 
Whose blossoms without tell the fragrance within, 
The joy that bursts out from my breast unconfined, 
Speaks the peace in which raptures so thrilling begin: 
And I see not, I know not, I care not whence come 
The thoughts and the passions that whelm it in gloom. 


If sometimes the cup of the tulip-tree flowers 
Be filled and cast down by the tears of the sky, 
It may be no marvel, when fate sternly lowers, 
If the crushed heart fall drooping and withering die : 
Yet I see not, I know not, I care not for this, 
While still lives the blossom for breezes to kiss! 
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EDWARD ALFORD AND HIS PLAY-FELLOW. 


BI THS AUTHOR OF ‘WILSON CONWORTH.’ 


CHAPTER SIXTEENTH. 


‘Cresps must not take the place of virtues, nor professions of principles.’ 


Dewsy's StRmMons. 


Wuitt Mr. Thomas Towley was pursuing his studies for the 
ministry at Cambridge, the reader must not suppose he was 
unmindful of that little family of brothers and sisters he left on the 
Plains. The small but ample fortune he obtained by his wife, 
together with the product of his labor, added to the earnings of the 
brothers and the father and mother, for poverty had taught them all 
to be industrious, placed the whole Towley race in a very enviable 
condition in the eyes of their neighbors. 

Old John kept on filling his strong box, and still chose to be his 
own banker. No arguments of his son could induce him to invest 
his profits so as to draw interest upon his money. In his opinion 
the hard specie was the only money good for any thing, and he, the 
owner of it, the only proper person to take charge of it. He was 
_ content with his small and sure gains, and kept on adding to his 
heap until his box was a ‘good round lift for his self and the old 
‘oman,’ as he used to say. 

The saving and thrifty habits of foreigners who land upon our 
shores may teach the restless Yankee valuable lessons. Not that 
he should, like many of them, give his whole soul to small gains; 
but their success in accumulating small fortunes by plodding, dog- 
ged adherence to one thing, should convince him of the truth of 
that maxim respecting the ‘rolling stone. Now we have in mind 
two Inshmen who have been in this country six years and upward. 
They are worth from seven hundred to a thousand dollars a-piece ; 
and what are they doing? To be sure they are just in the place 
and situation where they began to earn. They are coachmen 
in private families. Their wages have been from ten to fourteen 
dollars a month, as the times have varied. They have expended 
nothing unnecessarily in dress, in drinking, or pleasuring; mixed 
but little with other servants, and have been happy in the prospect 
of a sure independence. This has been enough for them. And 
now at the age of thirty they are about to marry and emigrate to 
the West; to live on lands of their own, to bring up families in their 
own good habits of economy. And we know too several native 
Americans who started in life in the same way. They are just 
where they were ten years ago, perhaps a little the worse for wear; 
they have taken their pleasure as they have lived along; and hence 
the contrast in their situation to those we have mentioned. They 
have had no object, no definite object, to steady them, but have 
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hoped that somehow, in this free country, where any situation is 
possible to any body, a fortune would come into their grasp. They 
have ‘faith, but they are wanting in ‘works;’ while the Irnshmen 
have had both ‘faith and works. Our people have certainly much 
to learn about the meaning of our ‘equality;’ that it is a political 
matter; an equality of rights and privileges ; that it does not divide 
fortunes ; that here as well as in other countries each man must 
strive for his social standing; and that all that republican institu- 
tions can do is to see that each one has a fair chance in the struggle. 
And it may as well be stated here, that, as pure republicans, we are 
as free to acknowledge and recognize that rank and elevation which 
are the consequences of good habits, untiring industry, and intellec- 
tual cultivation, as any people on earth; that every one by the 
strictest reading of our principles may choose his own associates ; 
and that to be ‘hail fellow, well met’ with all the scum and froth 
one may meet any where, has no more to do with free political 
institutions than it has with a titled nobility. We say it is time our 
own people as well as foreigners understood that free government 
does not bestow rank, wealth and intellect; these things must be 
worked for, delved for, here as well as elsewhere. Nor does equality 
in political rights preclude the practice of those gentlemanly habits, 
that refinement and that reserve of life, if one chooses it, which 
give such a charm to the high, aristocratic grades of other countries. 
It has been supposed and stated by some people, that to be a repub- 
lican is to be a kind of free-and-easy personage, intruded upon and 
intruding, in defiance of all rule and delicacy; skilful in the use of 
bad grammar and cant phrases; ready to run a foot race, take a 
drink, swap watches, or trade horses with any customer on the 
ground. Such are seme of the pictures by which we have been 
libelled; having however some shadow of apology from the prac- 
tices of certain office-seekers among us, who delude the ignorant 
out of their votes by affecting for the time a coarseness of dress and 
manner which does not belong to their persons, but is rather emble- 
matical of the character of their minds. 

It would give us pleasure could we record the old age of John, 
the gardener; but a faithful regard to truth compels us to state, that 
he stopped too long and too often at the stores on his way home 
from market; where it was the custom for the butchers and market- 
men to meet and drink success to their business. The old man 
spent but little money, for the passion of gain was stronger in him 
than the passion for drink; but he took enough to impair his health, 
and just at the time that his family were in the road to fortune, he 
died of an inflammatory fever. 

When the box was opened there were found therein three thou- 
sand dollars in gold and silver; a sum which seemed exhaustless to 
the owners. In the same box was a will, drawn up in a school-boy 
hand by John himself, in which, after speaking in the highest 
praise of his wife Jane, he left the whole sum to her use and dis- 
posal. 

We have not yet noticed the daughter of this honest couple, born 
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some seven years after her brothers, the pet of the family, and 
remarkable for her sprightliness and beauty. The mother was 
careful to keep her at school and take upon herself all the drudgery 
of the household; and nothing but the influence of Tom prevented 
her being a spoiled child. But he insisted so strongly upon her 
being accustomed to household duties, and had so much influence 
with his sister Charlotte herself, that she escaped the injudicious 
kindness of an ignorant mother; and after his own book-education 
was in progress, Tom undertook to regulate the studies and reading 
of his sister, and at the time of her father’s death she resided with 
him and Mary at Cambridge. 

Charlotte Towley was one of those persons who seem to take 
every thing by instinct. Before she went to dancing-school she 
could dance like a sylph; without any scientific knowledge of 
music she sung like a siren. All her movements were graceful ; that 
superior grace of nature which owes nothing to art; the model 
upon which the art is formed. Possessing great sweetness of 
temper, her disposition needed little training; and her quickness 
and love of knowledge made the task of instructing her rather a 
pleasure than a labor. 

Every teacher will sympathize with our friend Tom in the 
delightful occupation of leading along a bright, happy mind in the 
paths of learning; one ready to see every beauty, to feel every 
truth, to respond to every high sentiment, and who seemed to prove 
the saying of Plato: ‘ Nihil aliud est discere, nist recordart:’ ‘'To 
learn is only to remember. And this is the happiness and reward 
of the teacher, that the surprise and delight of every new mind that 
he introduces into the temple of knowledge, however often he may 
travel the same steps, seem to give a freshness and novelty to the 
familiar word, and the glow of youth kindles anew in his heart the 
enthusiasm of a first discovery. 

To perfect her education, and in accordance with the advice of 
her brother, Charlotte began to test her acquirements by attempting 
to impart to others what she had learned; and indeed she was 
desirous of learning that art for which the possession of knowledge 
is only one requisite ; that she too might enjoy that independence 
of position which ought to be as necessary to the happiness of 
woman as of man; and which is equally essential to her progress. 
There was little difficulty in New-England in finding an opportunity 
for putting her laudable design in execution. And she soon found 
out the secret of the art, which is, the love of knowledge for tts own 
sake, and not for the money it enables one to acquire. ‘ Whenever,’ 
she said to her brother, in one of her letters, ‘ I go to my daily duties 
with my head filled with calculations of the profits of the school, I 
find my pupils dull and spiritless; a formal, oppressive deadness is 
apparent in all the exercises ; and it-is only when I myself feel, that 
I can excite attention and interest in others; and I have discovered 
that an acquaintance with the sciences and with language makes 
but a small part of the qualifications for teaching. The greatest 
difficulty I have is in keeping my mind alive to the real importance 
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and objects of my task, amid the thousand little annoyances which 
perplex me; to throw off those influences which attack my temper 
and love of ease. ‘To make others love knowledge, I must show its 
effects in my conduct and heart; and I must utter myself with a 
studied plainness and an earnest simplicity.’ 

The young school-mistress, so handsome and pleasant, so unaf- 
fected and humble, with her remarkable acquirements, and with 
such a fine voice, was sought for in all the schools in the neighbor- 
hood. The committee-man from Braintree succeeded in engaging 
her services by great good luck; andas Mr. Farrar, who acted in that 
capacity, was carrying home his prize, in his Sunday-chaise, drawn 
by his bleached bay mare, whose tail, stuck full of burrs, and tangled 
mane, offered a queer contrast to the silver-washed mountings of 
the Sunday harness, he failed not to make himself acquainted with 
all the particulars of the young lady’ s family, and among other facts 
learned that she had a brother just licensed to preach. 

A few hours after their arrival, all Mr. Farrar had learned had 
become the property of the village. The news of the Rev. Mr. 
Towley came to the ears of the church committee, and one of that 
body was despatched to engage the young man to fill the vacancy 
that had just occurred in their pulpit. So by the merest accident 
in the world our hero was called to preach in the village of his 
birth. 

The arrival of a new clergyman is an event of no small interest 
in any American village. It cannot be denied that we are a church- 
going people, if not a pious race. We do not wish to underrate the 
motives of people, but we cannot help believing that a large class 
go to meeting as much for the amusement as from any sense of 
religious obligation. - We have so few public amusements, so few 
festivals of any kind; our villages are so dull and void of any 
healthy excitements; that the church-bell which tells us that some- 
body is going to speak audibly to a congregation, and that the 
exercises will be interspersed with singing, and perhaps an anthem 
or a christening, is hailed as a relief from a monotony that is 
benumbing all our faculties. 

People who live in cities, and who seek the country for repose 
and rest from the wearying excitements of the town, can form no 
idea of the stagnation of mind and heart that an unvarying country 
residence produces. And if it is not stagnation, it is something 
worse. People will and must have excitement; something to stir 
up their minds. The body requires it; vegetation requires it, and 
has it in the frosts and thaws of spring, in the tempests and hurri- 
canes. The air has it in the thunder and lightning. The winds 
bend the branches of the trees to quicken the circulation of the 
sap, which is their blood. Man is endowed with a taste and a love 
for the beautiful and grand, that he may be moved and stimulated, 
and he never laughs without aiding his digestion; and if tears 
answer no other purpose, they wash his face and take the dust 
from his eyes. Yes, our people must have excitement; and so in 
times past, drinking was very common in the country, and a good 
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deal of sly gambling was carried on in the country towns. The 
ladies took to scandal and tea, to which a few of the very moral 
young men were admitted by favor, as it was said, but in fact to 
furnish news and food for this abominable habit. How many 
matches have been broken up by these little village cabals! What 
tears have flowed, what injustice and hatred and animosities have 
they not occasioned! And all only to have a little agreeable excite- 
ment to keep up their spirits. The men and women who escape 
the meddlesome malice of these village pests may fairly rate them- 
selves without a flaw or imperfection. For what the female gossip 
cannot see, and what has escaped the eyes and observation of that 
more detestable being, a male scandal-monger—a man degraded to 
the menial task of carrying little items of intelligence to be worked 
up into lies by more ingenious hands—no one, it may be argued, 
can discern. 

How could our hero be other than successful in the new position 
to which he was called? Strange indeed would it have been, if he 
who had worked his way thus far to an honorable standing as a 
scholar and a man, should have failed when his native and acquired 
energies were sustained by a cause which of all others calls out the 
talents and resources of the human mind. If a man finds no elo- 
quence in his tongue, no inspiration in his breast, when he under- 
takes to address his fellow beings upon the salvation of their souls, 
he may take it for granted that oratory is not his gift. There is 
many a preacher who passes for more than he is worth, and is rated 
higher than he ought to be when compared with men of other pro- 
fessions, solely from the advantage his subjects give him. 

But if the minister is thus favored by circumstances, it is but a 
fair balance in his case to what he suffers in the person of his better 
half. Heaven protect the ministers wife! for she will find no 
mercy elsewhere. Her domestic arrangements will always be too 
profuse or too pinched ; her dress too tawdry or too plain; her man- 
ners too blunt or too ceremonious. She can never be just right, do 
what she may. A thousand pair of eyes are upon her at all times. 
She can have no privacy, no hour to herself; no choice in her 
associates; no tastes of herown. She is the property of the village, 
the butt of all the scandal and gossip in the neighborhood, by 
immemorial custom. Heaven strengthen and support her! 

Mary bore the trial for her place quite as well as her husband. 
If every body was delighted with Mr. Towley’s animation and zeal, 
his fine argument and natural, unaffected oratory, the sweetness of 
Mary quite won the love and interest of all who approached her. 
Poor Mary! she thought not of the ordeal that awaited her when 
she should be the wife of a settled minister, and the novelty of a 
first introduction should be over. And Charlotte’s sweet voice added 
not a little to the excellence of a Sunday’s service such as Braintree 
never expected to see. The matter ended, as might have been 
supposed, by giving Mr. Thomas Towley a unanimous call to take 
charge of the society, which was accepted unhesitatingly by Tom 
and Mary. 
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The meeting between Edward Alford and his play-fellow was 
just what it ought to have been. Edward approached his early 
friend, feeling ready to accord to him the place he had earned; and 
he was the more willing to do so because he felt that mow he had 
honors of his own to depend upon. After the ordination, which 
soon followed, and the Rev. Mr. Towley was settled in a home of 
his own, they again became inseparable friends, and without reserve 
communicated to each other all their struggles and successes. Nor 
was the admiration only on the part of the young lawyer; for well 
could his friend see the hand of Providence in the reverses he had 
suffered, and honor the fortitude and manliness which tuwmed them 
to so good account. 

Many were the happy hours passed in the study at the parsonage, 
when Mary and Charlotte were admitted by favor to take part in the 
free interchange of thought and opinion, which is only tolerated at 
home; when the young parson told his stories, the anecdotes of his 
early years, the wise maxims of Robert, and the many scrapes into 
which his peculiar course had plunged him, as no one but a parson 
can tell such things; the humor and farce being doubly broad when 
coming from lips which are supposed to utter nothing that is light 
and gay and joyful; a supposition by the way which most clergy- 
men, even those of the strictest creeds, deny, by being the most 
agreeable, witty, and liberal men in the world in private intercourse. 
But not less happy were the more serious hours, when the conversa- 
tion happened to turn upon those topics which nerve the mind witha 
calmer and deeper joy ; when were recounted the imperishable riches, 
the unspeakable happiness which the soul may attain; and the 
young minister, looking fondly at his wife, would sometimes draw 

such pictures of heaven, and talk so confidently of being sure of 
meeting again with Robert and Mary, and all his dear friends, that 
Edward and Charlotte, charmed with the loving manner of the 
speaker, were led into such trains of thought about eternal friend- 
ships, and plighting of hearts for eternity, as brought the color to 
their cheeks when their eyes met in sympathy with the words they 
were hearing. 


CHAPTER SEVENTEENTH. 


* Let then labor, the world’s great ordinance, take its proper placein the world. Let idleness too have 
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the meed that it deserves. Honor, | say, be paid wherever it is due. Dewsr'’s 82RMON». 


CONCLUSION. 





One year after the settlement of Mr. Thomas Towley in the vil- 
lage of Braintree, on a Sunday morning before church time, the 
town-clerk was busily employed in opening the little glass case 
which hangs generally near the front door of the meeting-house. 
He held in his hand a small slip of paper, on which was written: 
‘ Marriage is intended between Edward Alford, Esq. and Miss Char- 
lotte Towley, both of Braintree.” Having fixed it in the case, and 
locked the door of it, he noiselessly retired, smiling to think that he 
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was the first repository of a secret which in an hour or two would 
set up such a commotion in the village. 

As the church-goers collected, many a young man read the pub- 
lishment, wishing his name could occupy the place filled by that of 
the fortunate young lawyer; and not a few of the village maidens 
would have been willing to stand in juxtaposition to the same per- 
son on a like occasion. Both the parties appeared at church, but 
looking very much as usual; and many eyes in the congregation 
sought in vain to discover some token in the lady and gentleman 
which should indicate the fact that they were about to be married. 
Owing to some cause, it was asserted that the voice of Charlotte, 
as she took her place in the choir, was less distinctly heard than 
usual. As for Edward, he maintained during the service the same 
devout attention which of late had characterized his presence in 
church. 

It may be expected that we should relate the causes that led to 
this happy event; but in fact the engagement of the young lawyer 
and the fair school-mistress was of too rational a nature to offer 
room for remark. It is already well understood by the reader that 
Charlotte was a very amiable and well-educated lady, and that the 
gentleman was of a marriageable age and doing a good business in 
his profession, and yet without a wife. It is also understood that 
the early friendship was renewed between the young men, and by 
consequence that Charlotte and Edward were ‘brought into close 
proximity. Can any thing be more natural than that a feeling of 
love should spring up between the sister and the friend of her 
brother? There is no romance in such an affair, but there may be 
a great deal of happiness; and the more happiness because little 
romance: for the actors of a romance may say truly with the frogs 
stoned by the boys: ‘ Though it is fun for you, it is death tous. We 
feel happy to record the union of two persons in their sober senses ; 
and were we to prolong our story, we should have nothing to tell 
beyond the usual arrangements upon such an event. Let it suffice 
then to state that Edward and Charlotte were united by her brother 
in the bands of matrimony; that many children were bor to them 
in the course of years; that the parsonage also, as usual, furnished 
its due quota of population; and that the young people of both 
families grew up in paths of religion, industry and happiness. 

The declining years of Lady Alford, as the people would call her, 
were cheered by the society of her grand-children; and her death- 
bed was soothed by the presence of her son and his wife, with his 
early friend and Mary. 

Looney never deserted the family in all its changes. Wedded to 
the newspaper, he became a kind of Peter Parley to the young peo- 
ple, and continued to retail the news to whatever audience he could 
command. His invention increased as his memory failed ; and never 
at a loss for a word or a fact, he was a favorite of all that large class 
who are content to hear a man talk words, even if he utter no ideas. 

Jane came to live with her son, and became a very respectable 
fat old lady, with sense enough to hold her tongue when subjects 
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were introduced she did not understand. Lady Alford often met 
her at the table at the parsonage, and the old ladies kept up a very 
civil acquaintance during their lives. 

The brothers of Tom Towley, blacksmiths still, kept the old sign 
good, and cattle are still shod on the Plains by one of the name, 
who yields to no member of the craft in skill and honesty. 

If the reader has been able to draw no moral for himself from 
these pages, in vain would rt be for us to attempt to impress one 
upon him. 


SN 2 '@ Bit 


Tue Night, robed in a glow of beauty, comes 

From the dim west, sprinkling the effulgent stars 
Upon the face of heaven. The noisy hum 

Of Labor dieth into silence, and the wind, 

Fresh from its home of clouds, through the fair grove 
Speaks with a spirit-voice ! 


The light-winged bird 
Hath poured its last sw eet carol to the day: 
Its song is heard no more! The wavy hills 
And forests, and the plains, sleep in a glow 
Of silvery brightness, while the toiling herd 
Rest in their fitful slumber; and o’er man 
Falls like a spirit-robe a calm repose ; 
And hut and palace, with their rags and gold, 
The beggar and the lordling, are alike 
Wrapped in a deep forgetfulness; while come 
To each, unlike the blessings of the day, 
Fair hopes in fairy visions, and instil 
Their glowing words of promise, but with tongues 
As noiseless as bright moon-beams wandering o’er 
The fragments of old halls and temples, till 
The sadness of reality hath changed to joy, 
And sorrow is a pleasure! 


Then too, upon 
The restless come the rushing spirit-bands 
Of long-gone days, and from the cloudy past 
Flies, shooting upward, the pale weeping star 
Of a lost hope ; until a life intense, 
With beings from the trinity of worlds, 
The Past, the Present, and the Future, fills 
The soul with an unearthly sadness ! 


Dark mother of the universe! Thou wert 

Ere the round world and all the starry hosts 
Burst smiling into loveliness and light, 

And filled the boundless heavens with harmony ; 
And shall be yet again, when Chaos strikes 
With a strong arm the glory and the fame 

Of Time into a shivering wreck! To thee 
Iecry! Here, in the silence of thy noon, 

I pour my heart to thee! The calms, and’storms, 
And whirlwinds of my life are thine, and they 
Claim kindred with thee ; for like thee they are 
Eternal, and do shun the sickening glare 

Of light, and hum and press of men. 
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O life! 
In infancy, spring bashfully to being 
Thy tender flowers, which like rose-bushes bend 
Beneath a weight of sweetness; and they shoot 
On high with buds of promise richly laden, 
And grow into our hearts. A little while, 
And come the storms and whirlwinds fierce, 
And wring the blossoms from the naked stem, 
And bear them on to darkness ! 


Such is man’s fate, 
And such, alas! is mine. 


HARVEST MUSINGS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘A NEW HOME,’ ‘FOREST-LIFE,’ ETC. 


Wuo can help falling into a reverie at the decline of a sultry 
summer day? Who can pass unnoticed the delicious changes in the 
light and in the air; the orange tints darkening into purple, and the 
hot breath of Day freshened by the soft-falling dew? The whip- 
poorwills ‘striving one with the other which could in most dainty 
variety recount their wrong-caused sorrow, * fill the woods with their 
plaints ; the harvest-moon rises in the blue depths of ether, globular 
to the sight, not merely round; and of a deep golden orange color, 
like — like — Jerry Dingle says it is like ‘the yelk of an egg that’s 
been froze, and then dropt into a great tub o’ bluin’-water. Not so 
very unlike, good Jerry, as mine own observation witnesseth at this 
moment; and so, in the barrenness of our own sun-burnt and wilted 
fancy, we will let thy homely comparison stand for want of a better. 

How still is this evening atmosphere! The breeze is not yet 
strong enough to wave the curtain; it only stirs it, as with an expec- 
tant thrill. Would it might come! with force sufficient to drive away 
some of these musquitoes, whose attacks are enough to put to flight 
all romantic thoughts except those of boarding-school girls and mid- 
shipmen. The night-hawks are very busy; they have scented our 
broods of young turkeys; and there are owls enough hooting and 
flying about, to ‘scare’ any body that was not ‘born in the woods.’ 
The cows come lowing home, bringing with them a circumambient 
cloud of musquitoes, to ‘spell’ those which have exhausted their 
energies upon us. One lone and lorn individual of the horned peo- 
ple stays mourning in the forest; probably calling with fruitless iter- 
ation upon her tender offspring, doomed to the knife at this season 
of ‘boarding hands. The katydids are high in their eternal dispu- 
tation; and somewhere within hearing, though out of sight, is Jerry 
Dingle, with a nfle, getting his cradle ready for to-morrow. 

* Sir Partie Sypney’s ‘ Arcadia.’ 
VOL. XX. ot 
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Oh, mystery of mysteries were once these dark sayings to my 
uninitiated ear! Why should a ‘rifle’ be needed for reaping, since 
though grain shoots, nobody ever heard of its being shot? And the 
‘cradle?’ Wheat waves, but why should it be rocked? Wild 
music called me once to the gate, and there stood Jerry with a whet- 
stone sharpening a sythe, which had several slender rods arranged 
parallel with its curved blade, and now the riddle was read. But I 
have never learned to this day why a whetstone should be called a 
‘rifle’ while there is so different an implement of the same name so 
much in use among us. The ‘cradle’ seems more intelligible, 
because the pretty slender curved bars which help to lay the grain 
in regular rows as fast as it is cut, do bear some little resemblance 
to the form of rockers. 

The operation of cradling is worth a journey to see. The sickle 
may be more classical, but it cannot compare in beauty with the 
swaying, regular motion of the cradle, which cuts at once a space 
as wide as strong arms, aided by a long blade, can describe ; and at 
the same time lays the golden treasure in beautiful lines, like well- 
ordered hosts in array of battle. There is no movement more grace- 
ful and harmonious than that of a row of cradlers; none on which 
one can gaze by the hour with more pleasure. It suggests the idea 
of soft music — sictano or gracioso. 

The subject of the weather, always so valuable a resource in the 
way of conversation, is never more prominent than during the har- 
vest time. Saving and excepting new year’s day, when the beaux 
are apt to be, as Mr. C. said, ‘hard up for talk, and some few bitter 
days in February, when tingling fingers and crimson noses remind 
one inevitably of the state of the atmosphere, there is indeed no 
period when the weather is so universally the theme for young and 
old, rich and poor. In town this subjection to the skyey influences 
Wears one aspect, in the country another. There is no part of the 
year when the difference between city and country views and habits 
is more striking. Those who have brought city habits with them to 
this green and growing world, and who naturally look back very fre- 
quently with feelings of affectionate reminiscence to the roasting 
brick houses and the broiling flag pavements which helped to ripen 
their earlier summers, are particularly alive to the change in their 
location and circumstances when this time comes round. How the 
citizen labors to be cool! How pathetically he descants on each 
particular stage of sweltering! How do magazines and dailies teem 
with articles which only to read bring the drops to one’s forehead ! 
What listless hours! what groans, what fans, what lemonade, what 
ice-cream, are associated in civic minds with the idea of the dog- 
days! What racing to springs and watering-places, what crowding in 
ferry-boats and rail-road cars, attest the anxiety of the urbane world 
for a breath of cool air! Recreation has become a serious business ; 
amusement a solemn duty; for who can work in such weather? At 
Saratoga or the Falls, at Rockaway or Nahant, strenuous Idleness 
has but one aim —the killing of the sultry hours; and nobody will 
deny, that after all, the hours sometimes die hard. 
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We too labor to be cool, but it is after another sort. Our citizen 
who finds it difficult to sustain life at this season, even with the aid 
of baths and ices, may be curious to know how the wretched being 
whom necessity forces to labor under the sun of August endures the 
burden of existence; how often he seeks the cooling shade; what 
drinks moisten his parched throat; by what means he contrives to 
fan his burning brow. Fear nothing, oh! sympathizing reader! Save 
thy sensibilities for a more urgent call. This is a world of compen- 
sations. The laborer has neither shade, nor punkah, nor lemonade, 
nor even ginger-beer. He may get a drink of butter-milk occasion- 
ally; but the sparkling, ice-cold spring supplies his best beverage ; 
and in place of all thy luxuries he lives from sunrise till sunset in a 
perpetual vapor-bath, of Nature’s own providing; more refreshing 
by far than even the famed solace of the Turk; and he does his 
own shampooing so well that every power of his frame is kept 
incessantly in the very best condition. He would die on thy sofa. 

Yes! in the country all is activity and bustle, at the very time 
when the seekers of pleasure are at their wit’s end for pastime. It 
is the era not only from which, but toward which all reckon for 
weeks. ‘I can’t undertake it afore harvest. ‘ Well, I’ll see about 
it after harvest. ‘ Wait till we know how the harvest turns out.’ 
Does wife or daughter long for a new dress? ‘Td rather give you 
two after harvest. Is a jaunt in question? The grain must be 
secured before it is talked of. Is aman ‘under the harrows, that is, 
hard pressed by his creditors? He begs only for a delay till after 
harvest. Not that all things turn out always according to the expec- 
tations of these sanguine calculators. But with the husbandman 
this time is the boundary of his immediate hope —his mental sen- 
sible horizon —the natural limit of his view. Hope, it is true, is in 
this as in other cases, often delusive enough; but the return of the 
season affords many a peg on which to hang bright promises that 
cheer from afar the weary way of the farmer. 

When it comes, as we have said, all is activity and bustle. All 
energies are concentrated upon it, and every thing gives way to it. 
Politics for a time let go their hold upon the rustic partisan. He 
cares not for vetoes, nor even for tariffs; bad legislation stays not 
the ripening of corn; (fortunately for us all.) When the beneficent 
Sun has done his work, and wheat nods its brown head and sways 
languidly in the faint breath of the morning; when corn flings its 
silken banners abroad, and the earth seems every where burdened 
with Heaven’s bounty; at this glorious season the farmer, with his 
heart and his arm nerved by hope, goes forth to put the finishing 
stroke to the year’s labors. No fear of the sun’s fervors deters or 
disheartens him. He fears only the delicious cooling shower which 
would drive his ‘hands’ to the barn, and perhaps detain his grain on 
the ground long enough materially to injure its quality. 

To be early in the field is the farmer’s maxim. He waits only for 
light enough to work by, before calling up his men, who are apt to 
be up before he calls them, so contagious is the enthusiasm of the 
hour. No one likes to be a laggard in harvest. And then the early 
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morning air is so fresh and so inspiriting; the brightening hues of 
the pearly East so uresistibly glorious, the rising of the sun so ma- 
jestic, that even the dull soul feels, and the dull eye gazes, with an 
admiration not unmixed with awe. ‘Two hours’ labor before the six 
o'clock breakfast lays bare a wide space in the field, for very nume- 
rous are the strong arms brought up to the work. This season is 
the test of the husbandman’s capabilities, whether as master or man. 
The unthrifty is behind-hand in his preparations. He has depended 
upon duck for his assistants, and put off looking for or engaging 
them until the last moment. Luck, as usual, takes care of those 
who take care of themselves, and so neighbor Feckless is obliged to 
take up with the leavings. When it is time to begin, sythes want 
sharpening and rifles are worn out or lost, and perhaps a ride of ten 
miles is necessary to repair the deficiency. Before harvest is half 
over the stock of provisions proves scanty, and half a day must be 
spent in borrowing of the neighbors. With all these and many 
more drawbacks the work goes on but slowly, and the crop is per- 
haps not properly secured in season. Wheat will become so dead 
ripe that much is lost in the gathering, or perhaps successive rains, 
when it ought to be under cover, will rust and ruin it entirely. 
Neighbor Feckless has of course no barn; (in the new country bet- 
ter farmers cannot always afford one;) and being obliged to put up 
his grain in a hurry, it is perhaps not sufficiently dried, or not well 
stacked; in which case every grain will sprout and grow in such a 
way that the entire mass becomes one body of shoots, so that it 
must be torn apart, and is only fit to feed the cattle with. ‘ Bad 
luck!’ sighs our poor friend. 

Far otherwise runs the experience of the thriving farmer. ll 
is ready betimes, and due allowance made for lee-way and ‘ perad- 
ventures. He is not obliged to overwork himself or his people. 
He goes forward in his own business in order to insure its success. 
It is "proverbial i in the country that ‘Come boys!’ is always better 
than ‘Go boys!’ Neighbor Thrifty knows this so well that if he 
be not in the freshness of his strength, so that he can take the lead 
in mowing or reaping, he will yet engage in some part of the day’s 
labors, which will keep him in the midst of his men, so that the 
influence of his eye and of his voice may be felt, without his 
incurring the odious suspicion of being a mere overseer or task- 
master. And what a various congregation is that which does his 
bidding! Not mere day-laborers—for the country furnishes com- 
paratively few of these — but all men of all kinds. Do you want 
your wagon-wheel mended? The wheel-wright, if he have no 
fields of his own, is busy in those of his neighbor. The carpenter 
will not drive a nail for love or money, for he too is ‘bespoke. You 
are unlucky if your nag need shoeing at this critical period, for the 
son of Vulcan will not have time to light a fire in his own smithy, 
perhaps for a fortnight. Peep into the village school-house ; you 
will find none there but minors, in a very literal sense; wee things 
who would be only in the way at home. All boys who are old 
enough to rake or run on errands are sure to be in the field, and the 
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girls are helping at home to boil and bake. The interests of learn- 
ing have for the time the go-by. This is so well understood that in 
most places the master abdicates for the season in favor of the 
female sovereign, again to resume the sceptre when Winter grasps 
his. 

Stranger than all, even law-suits are suspended, for the justice is 
in the field; witnesses are swinging the cradle; all possible jury- 
men are scattered miles apart, mowing the broad savannahs ; and 
the contending parties themselves are too much engrossed, ‘each 
with his own “business, to wish matters pushed to extremities at 
such a crisis. Even the young lover almost forgets the flaxen 
ringlets of his sweetheart in the bustle of a field-day, and if he meet 
the damsel at evening will be apt to entertain her with an account 
of his achievements with the cradle or the sickle. Idleness is 
banished so completely that even the incurably lazy bustle about as 
if they too wished to do something. It is amusing to see one of 
this class at this juncture. In the general rush of business and 
consequent scarcity of strong arms, he knows that even his aid is 
of consequence. Feeling this to be emphatically his day, he is 
disposed to make the most of it. He accordingly assumes a swag- 
gering air; don’t know whether he’ll come or not: but, on the 
whole, guesses he ’ll help! He braces up for the occasion, lays by 
his rifle and his fishing-tackle, and like a spinning-top whirls round 
bravely for a while, but if not now and then lashed into speed by 
some new motive, soon subsides into his natural state of repose. 
We have. known a worthy of this tone promise to ‘help’ four dif- 
ferent farmers, and after all, take down his nifle and ‘ guess he’d 
better go and try if he could n't see a deer!’ 

The good woman within doors is far from being idle all this time. 
Her’s is the pleasant though rather arduous task of keeping the 
harvesters in heart for the labors of the day, and for this purpose 
she summons all her skill and forethought, and sets forth all her 
good cheer. Pies and cake and all manner of rustic dainties grace 
her bounteous board; for her reputation is at stake, since she is 
supposed at this time to do her very best. To set a poor table at 
harvest is death to any housewifely reputation. Good humor too is 
very desirable, where work is to be done; and to this we all know 
good cheer is apt to contribute; and no mistress likes to see her 
table surrounded by sour faces, even if the work should go on as 
well as ever. The providing for a dozen or two of harvest-hands 
is not a matter of any especial research; since although, as we 
have hinted, some delicacies are always included, yet the main 
body of the meal, three times a day, is formed of pork and hot bread. 
Where these are abundant, (and no Western farmer need lack 
either,) the adjuncts are matter of small moment. Pork and hot 
bread three times a day! No wonder they can work twelve hours 
aday! To labor any less on such diet would be suicide. 

One of the pretty sights of these days is the passing of the huge 
loads of grain and hay as they are brought home to their several 
owners. There are generally three or four men and boys on the 
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top of each load, chattering merrily, urging on the cattle, and evinc- 
ing in their tones and gestures a glad sense of bustle and impor- 
tance which is quite infectious. One cannot help watching them as 
they toss and stack their graceful burdens, and sympathizing in 
their merry laughter, and almost envying them their light-hearted 
jocularity. By and by the wagon passes again, a mere frame, with 
a man or boy at every stake, holding on for life, and laughing and 
talking louder than ever, since the speed is tenfold and the jolting 
in proportion. The gradual completion of a stack and the final 
pointing out and thatching which is to secure all within from the 
weather, is an operation in which we often find amusement by the 
hour together. 

The harvest-moon is a phenomenon which can hardly be passed 
over, in thinking of this season. As if to cheer and aid the husband- 
man on whose apparently humble labors the comfort, the very 
existence of the proudest is absolutely dependant, the moon shows 
her glowing face at nearly the same hour for a whole week, length- 
ening out the day with some hours of refreshing coolness. The 
surpassing beauty of her mild light can be fully appreciated only 
after a day of heat and dust and exertion. In the country, in the 
true wild forest, and after the labors of the harvest field, it has an 
ineffable charm. We will not call the harvest-moon a miracle, for, 
astronomers explain her constancy; but we will say that a phe- 
nomenon so admirably adapted to the consolation and refreshment 
of the weary tiller of the soil seems to refer us directly to the divine 
benignity, which disdains not to watch over the comforts as well as 
the necessities of all. 

Would I might add to this sketch of the labors of the harvest, 
that we do honor to its close by some innocent festivities like those 
which used to be known under the name of harvest-home. But 
alas! our holydays are only political; election days, when it is our 
business to vote, and ‘ Independence,’ when it is our business to 
rejoice. We have no days consecrated to innocent hilarity; no 
days of the feast of in-gathering, over which harmless Sport may 
preside, gladdening at once the heart of young and old, and 
strengthening the links of human sympathy. But this is a work-a- 
day world, and we are a working people. Granted; yet we should 
work no whit the less for an occasional interval of gayety. But 
there ’s ‘ Thanksgiving’ — true; and good as far as it goes. It is 
a family gathering; a set season for the meeting of near friends, 
and renewing of all thoughts of affectionate interest. In this new 
world we have scarcely begun to pay respect to this occasion: the 
custom is regarded partly as sectional, partly as inappropriate ; for 
our family-friends, where are they? With our joy there would 
mingle a touch of sadness. We could not rejoice in thinking of the 
absent. 

Are we wiser than our forefathers ?—those of the olden time, 
when it was supposed there was a time for merry-making, among 
other good things in this world? Were the feast of harvest and 
the feast of in-gathering, which were ordained to the Jews by the 
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highest authority, purely ceremonial? Imperative obligation is 
allowed to attach to the command, ‘ Six days shalt thou labor, and 
on the seventh thou shalt rest. Is no weight whatever to be given 
to that which immediately follows: ‘Thou shalt keep the feast of 
harvest, the first-fruits of thy labors - - - and the feast of in-gath- 
ering, which is in the end of the year?’ A plain reader may reason- 
ably be puzzled by the very great stress we lay upon the one, and 
the absolute neglect with which we treat the other. It is true we 
know but little of the especial form of these festivals, but we 
know that rejoicing made a part of them, and that the joy was 
heightened by feasting and music. Not only were these permitted, 
but commanded; only the revelry which attended them, when man- 
ners became corrupt, was condemned. Has the nature of man so 
changed that all this has now become unsuitable? Does he really 


eschew pleasures, or have his pleasures assumed a darker cha- 
racter? 


THE INSENSATE. 


I Love the Storm as it howls along, 
And whirls the driving snow ; 

I love to hear the winds’ wild cheer, 
As wilder yet they grow. 


What though pe Penury recoil, 


While round her crazy home 
The wintry blasts are sweeping fast, 
And freezing as they come # 


What though the unripe crops decay, 
Or golden harvests fail 

Beneath the Storm’s relentless force, 
And rush of blighting hail? 


What though the shining beacon-light 
Points out the port afar ? 

No homeward wake the ship shall make, 
Mid all the windy war. 


What though the staggering bark careen, 
And swells the mountain wave, 

While ’neath her lea the foaming sea 
Yawns dismal for the brave ? 


What though the cheerful hearth-stone glow, 
And waits the smoking board ; 

For dear one lost, poor tempest-tossed ! 
From life at length unmoored ? 


Still let the floundering ship plunge on, 
Still freeze, ye wretched poor! 

Rest, sleeping flail !— come, sweeping hail, 
And blight the ripening store ! 
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My life is sweet; my gold is meet 
To quell each rising storm ; 

Still let me cry : ‘ Ho! merrily 

We'll life with pleasure warm !’ 


My sumptuous dwelling breaks the blast, 
No desolation’s here ; 

While always mine the sparkling wine, 

And never-failing cheer.’ 


Say’st thou, Insensate! selfish, cold, 
No desolation’s there ? 

Thy heart plays Desolation’s part, 
Mid all thy splendor’s glare! 

Boston, September, 1842. 


THE HERMIT OF CETARA. 


CONCLUSION. 
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‘ArTer your departure, your father returned to this apartment, 
locked the door, and refused admission to all. I watched till the 
shades of night had fallen, then ventured to knock and ask if he 
would have lights. He answered: ‘ Yes, Anthoine.’ I went in, set 
them on the table, and turned to askif any thing more was wanting. 
I was shocked to see his ghastly and haggard countenance. ‘Master, 
dear master, I said,‘do not grieve thus. Pray, let me bring you 
some refreshment. My young master will return to gladden your 
heart yet. He will make a brave soldier, I know he will, for he is 
good and kind.’ 

‘I doubt, Anthoine, he rejoined; ‘and yet I have hopes, not- 
withstanding his bad propensities. Oh, who could think that a 
being so young could be so vile; that with such a semblance of 
feeling and faith, evil passions could reign within? Yet it breaks 
my heart, Anthoine, to think how my fair hopes have been blighted. 
The more worthless I find him, the more bitter are my tears. But 
to you it can be no secret; you must know even more than I 
do; for doubtless his brother conceals from me the worst.’ 

‘I fear, rather, dear master,’ said I, thrown off my guard, ‘ that he 
makes things worse than they are. That he may have had his 
follies at college is true; but since his return he has often expressed 
to me such sorrow for his former misdeeds that I would rather 
believe his penitence than his brother’s word.’ 

‘I was shocked at the sound of my own voice, for I spoke with 
energy, and expected your father would rebuke me; but, to my 
surprise, he appeared lost in thought; then suddenly rose and 
walked several times up and down the room; at length, turning to 
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me, ‘Leave me, Anthoine,’ he said, ‘and see that I am not inter- 
rupted, not even by my son.’ I bowed, and was leaving the room 
when he again called me, and after some hesitation said: ‘ Did you, 
Anthoine, see Edward depart?’ ‘I did, Sir; was my reply. He 
again hesitated; at length he said: ‘ You saw then the tall gipsey- 
looking woman?’ ‘Yes Sir) was my answer. ‘She is a fearful 
being, said he; and his face assumed an ashy paleness. ‘ Twice 
have I seen her, and each time she has warned me; but I may not 
whisper that warning even to the winds. Go, Anthoine, go. My 
mind is weak; I would be alone. Remember, I am not to be dis- 
turbed: and forget, Anthoine, that you have seen your master thus 
moved.’ 

‘I bowed and left him: but for three hours I heard him pacing 
the apartment. Iam more particular in recounting this conversa- 
tion, that you may understand the state of your father’s feelings on 
your departure. Your brother became the constant companion of 
Miss Alice. Time passed on. Your first letters came: after that 
your father seemed unhappy. Your second letters arrived; but 
there was none for your father.’ 

‘ None for my father!’ I exclaimed, starting from my seat. ‘ What 
a monster of ingratitude he must have thought me! I never omitted 
any opportunity of writing to him. Anthoine, I had one lesson of 
disobedience and neglect, for which I have wept tears of blood ; 
and for which my present sufferings are scarce an atonement.’ 

‘Your father, resumed Anthoine, ‘was desirous of seeing your 
last letter to your brother: this was refused on the plea that it 
would give him pain. Dark hints were given. Your fathers 
melancholy increased, and I thought I could perceive that there 
was not so good a feeling between him and your brother. One 
night, at a late hour—but how late I cannot say, for I had been 
sleeping in my chair—as I passed through the gallery to my bed, I 
heard voices in this room. They were those of your father and 
brother, and seemed in high dispute. I did not listen, but I loitered, 
and I distinctly heard your father say that he believed you innocent ; 
that your brother had woven a tissue of falsehoods to drive you 
from your home and his affections; vowed that to-morrow should 
see him unravel the mystery ; andif he found his suspicions correct, 
that though he was his son he would give him up to justice. Alas! 
that to-morrow he never saw! 

‘The next morning I repaired as usual to his room to assist at his 
toilet. I knocked, but received no answer. I opened the door 
gently. The curtains of his bed were closed. I thought he slept, 
and softly left the apartment. In half an hour I returned —all still 
was silent. I purposely made a noise that I might awake him. 
Finding he did not stir I became alarmed. I approached the bed 
and drew aside the curtains. The bed-clothes were all smooth and 
straight as if they had been carefully so placed: but instead of 
hearing the soft breathing of my beloved master, the cold features 
of death met my sight. My feelings overpowered me, and I sunk 
senseless on the floor. 
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‘When I recovered I was still alone, my master’s favorite spaniel 
licking my face and whining piteously. As I turned to raise myself 
my elbow rested on something. I found it was a slipper; it is here; 
(taking a paper from his bosom and unfolding it) itis your brother's: 
no eye save my own hath beheld it till now. I concealed my sus- 
picions and alarmed the castle. Your brother was the last that 
came. I begged him to assist me in disposing the limbs of the dead, 
but he would not come near. He stood resting against the foot of 
the bed, his handkerchief to his eyes, trembling like the leaf of the 
aspen. Your tutor was sent for. Grief took possession of the good 
old man’s soul; he shed tears of unfeigned sorrow, and remained 
by the body till it was consigned to the tomb. This is all I have to 
tell you concerning your father’s death, except one circumstance.’ 

‘ Tell it quickly,’ I said, ‘while my reason holds!’ 

‘He then drew from his pocket a small paper, and carefully 
unfolding it, ‘This, said he, ‘as we removed the body to perform 
the last rites, ‘ your tutor and myself found in the bed.’ 

‘I knew it instantly; I had placed on the finger of Charles at 
parting that agate-ring as a token of brotherly love; on that hand 
I had every reason now to believe, which had deprived a father of 
life. In that moment I forgot even Alice, myself, and the world: 
I prayed but for retribution on the murderer; then remembering he 
was my brother, I wept. But tears were unavailing: they would 
not restore life to the departed. I rose and said with fearful calm- 
ness: ‘ Anthoine, henceforth I will act, not weep. Goon; let me 
have the rest of the story while my mind can bear it.’ 

‘He thus continued: ‘Ihave little more to tell save that a sus- 
picion rested on the mind of your tutor, which he once, and never 
but once, breathed tome. It was on the eve of the day that saw 
your father’s remains consigned to the grave: the funeral train had 
all gone to their homes; the moon shone beautifully bright; and I 
sought the grave of him I might well call my only friend, to weep 
in silence. As I approached, I found the spot already occupied. I 
thought it was your brother; and my mind reproached me for my 
evil suspicions. I was mistaken; it was your tutor. He advanced: 
‘Anthoine,’ said he, ‘this visit to the dead but tells me what I 
before well knew: that you loved your master living, and will 
mourn him sincerely.’ Then, grasping my hand, ‘ Tell me,’ said 
he, ‘as you hope ever to inherit that bright heaven above you, what 
you think of your master’s death.’ 

‘ My frame shook, while I exclaimed in an agony of feeling: ‘I 
may not, dare not, even to you, breathe my suspicions.’ 

‘It is enough!’ said he, ‘they are likemy own. Father of mercy!’ 
he fervently added, ‘ protect my child, and direct me how to act! 
Here, over his sacred dust, join your hand with mine, and swear to 
watch every act, if possible, every thought, of him we may not 
name till this mystery is unravelled.’ 

Just then the moon burst from behind a cloud, brighter, I thought, 
than I had ever seen her, while we sealed the sacred promise ; and 
past us glided at the same moment the form of the Gipsey. ‘ The 
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vow is registered in heaven, she said, and instantly was lost to 
sight. From that day the good old gentleman drooped. We never 
again spoke on the subject. The day before he died I called and 
found him speechless, and dear Miss Alice in an agony of sorrow. I 
learned your brother had not been there for many days; indeed he 
was seldom seen at the castle: all was changed. I did all in my 
power to soothe the sorrows of the dear young lady, for I knew she 
would soon be fatherless; but oh! she bore her sorrows nobly. 
Her patience and dutiful conduct to her parent I shall never forget ; 
and her piety might be a pattern for saints. 

‘Soon after her father’s death your brother became very constant 
in his visits; and as he never had asked me to do any thing in the 
way of attendance upon him, my time was very much my own; 
and I was almost a constant attendant upon Miss Alice. I thought 
it would be a sort of protection, and indeed I loved her, continued 
he, wiping away a tear. ‘I wrote to you, my dear young master. 
I have little more to say. Letters came, regretting you could not 
be here at the time promised when you went away, so your brother 
said, and begging Alice would procure a female companion and 
join you where you were stationed, mentioning some place where 
you would meet them, and requesting your brother to see her safe 
to you.’ 

‘I groaned in bitterness of spirit. This then was the brother I 
had trusted! Oh, confidence betrayed! the wretch that feels thy 
sting drinks the bitterest drop in the cup of misery! Poor Anthoine 
exhorted me to patience. 

‘She requested me,’ continued he, ‘to procure for her a young 
woman to accompany her; and smiled through her tears when she 
spoke of going to you. Have you courage to brave the dangers of 
the ocean, my dear young lady? said I. Have I courage, Anthoine? 
she replied, and a tear dimmed her bright eye as she spoke; am I 
not going to him, to my all? Is there a danger I would not brave 
for him? a sorrow I would not endure? I love him, Anthoine, love 
him with purity and truth; and what to me is the danger of the 
sea? Thus, said he, while the tears quickly chased each other 
down his furrowed cheeks, thus she talked. The rest is soon told: 
they sailed; and a thousand times since her departure I have 
regretted that I did not tell her my suspicions: yet I knew not 
what to do; I might be wrong; and I thought, if she was but safe 
with you, the rest time would unravel.’ 

‘Reader, imagine my feelings. _It is impossible to describe them. 
The parched lip, the starting eye-ball, the choked sob, and bursting 
heart, even thou mayest have felt; but the dry sorrow that drinketh 
the blood was for woes such as mine. I knew this was no time to 
brood over my grief. My determination was taken. I ascertained 
what port they sailed for, and followed in the first vessel. The only 
pleasure I experienced during the voyage was the unholy one of 
contemplating how I would glut my vengeance on the destroyer of 
my peace, the murderer of my parent. I reached Naples, whither 
I learned they had gone, but I reached it a raving maniac, asking 
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each one I met, had they seen the murderer and Alice? None 
noticed me except to mock my affliction. Crowds gathered wherever 
I went, to look at the madman. I had at times gleams of reason; 
but so soon as a sane moment was mine, all my woes returned with 
seven-fold force; and as the lightning bursts the thunder-cloud that 
obscures the face of heaven, all appeared darker from the bright 
gleam that ushered in the storm. 

‘One day I had taken my usual stand in the Strada di Toledo; a 
crowd had gathered round me, many idly peering in my face, and 
asking if they were the murderer I sought; some one passing asked 
in broken Italian what was the matter? I started as a tiger from 
its lair, darted through the crowd, and in a moment the neck of the 
speaker was in my grasp. It was my brother. My reason returned ; 
but it was only to find the misery of my madness. The by-stand- 
ers soon released him, believing I had fallen on an innocent man. 
In vain did I tell them it was the person I sought, who I was, and 
that he was my brother. Each appeal but confirmed more fully 
their belief that I was a hopeless maniac. The monster was set at 
liberty ; and I was confined ina cell, chained to the floor, and treated 
in all respects asamad-man. A physician came: he was a humane 
man, and though he disbelieved all I said, yet he evidently pitied, 
and did all in his power to soothe and comfort me. Under his kind 
care, for he would sit whole hours reading to me, and endeavoring to 
divert my mind from the fatal thoughts that ever haunted me, I 
gradually grew more composed, and at the end of a month became 
an inmate of his dwelling. By degrees the family were less watch- 
ful of me, and at times I was permitted to wander on the beach for 
hours without interruption. A settled melancholy had taken posses- 
sion of my mind, and the only pleasure I took, if pleasure it might 
be called, was in watching the white crest of the curling wave as it 
flowed at my feet, and at times feeling half inclined to make it my 
winding-sheet, and ’neath its shroud sleep the calm sleep of death. 

‘One day, more than usually depressed, for I had dreamed of 
Alice, I sought my favorite haunt, but this time it failed to soothe 
me; my passions seemed at war with my nature; the rankling thorn 
of memory pricked them to fury. I sunk on my knees and prayed 
for revenge on the destroyer of my happiness, the parricide, the 
fiend; and in the curse that then escaped my burning lip, I remem- 
bered not what in childhood we had been; I remembered not that 
on the same couch we had sunk to peaceful slumber ; I remembered 
not that he was my half-brother; I prayed but for revenge. A well- 
remembered voice near me exclaimed: ‘ Seek, and thou shalt find it!’ 

‘I sprang to my feet, and stood in the presence of dark Ellspeth. 
No awe hung o’er her presence now. Wretchedness had made me 
a fit associate for fiends, had they crossed my path; and had hell’s 
dark cavern opened wide its jaws to ingulf me, I would have dared 
the leap to seek retribution on the murderer. Franticly I grasped 
her mantle, and wildly conjured her, if aught was in her art, howe’er 
unholy, to stretch its utmost limit and guide me to him I sought, that 
I might glut my vengeance. She spoke not, but pointing toa small 
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skiff which I had not before perceived, led the way and beckoned 
me to follow. Without question I obeyed; and the next moment 
saw us seated in the boat, the small white sail spread, and I was on 
the dark waters with the fearful Ellspeth. 

‘Spell-bound I gazed on the dark figure before me. She too was 
changed: the fire had left her eye, but her form had not lost its 
majestic bearing; her dress was the same as when I last saw her, 
and despite the change there was still enough left to fill the gazer 
with fear and wonder. Silent as we entered we reached the base 
of these mountains. She motioned me to land, but before I did so 
she rested her hand on my shoulder, and while our frail bark rocked 
on the swelling wave pointed to the mountain’s topmost peak, and 
in a voice more faint and broken than I had ever heard it, chanted 
the following words: 


* Neath yon high mountain peak, 
Where ne’er melteth the snow, 
In the ravine where rushes 
The torrent below, 
The waters of Death 
Loudly roar for their prey ! 
Fiends wait for the murderer! 
Hie, hie thee away.’ 


‘Oh, go with me!’ I exclaimed: ‘lead me but to vengeance, and 
I will be thy worshipper!’ She motioned me to quit the boat, and 
frowning, sung: 


* Away, up the mountain! 
The trackless path dare ! 
The courage is strongest 
That’s nursed by despair.’ 


And ere [had dashed the sand and sea-spray from my garments, 
the prow of the boat was tuwmed; the sail, which had been half 
lowered to allow me to land, was again spread; and I saw the light 
skiff, like a fairy thing of life, dancing on the wave till it turned a 
promontory and was lost to sight. 

‘ Before me, then, lay the road to revenge; at least so implied the 
words of her who had never deceived me. It was rugged, almost 
inaccessible ; but nigh the top towered Vengeance, a beacon-light to 
guide the injured on. I chose at once a path, untrodden it is true ; 
but toil and danger were alike forgotten; and night closed on me 
ere I thought the mid-day sun had kissed my cheek. I coiled my- 
self beneath a rock, and waited in solitude the dawn of morning ; 
then again to my task, eager to taste the rich repast that fate had 
garnered forme. The ascent appeared no toil; for ever and anon 
the word ‘vengeance!’ cheered my way, and lessened much the 
distance. 

‘It was about noon, the second day, as faint and weary I sat, my 
burning brow resting on my hand, I thought I heard a human voice. 
I turned my eyes toward the spot whence the sound proceeded, and 
beheld a man bending over something on the ground. His dress 
seemed that of one who followed some lawless pursuit; a broad 
leathern belt, in which was placed a pair of pistols, a cutlass and 
dagger, confined at the waist a loose coat or tunic, of coarse mate- 
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rial. Indeed, his appearance was such that, fainting as I was with 
want, toil and sorrow, I would have preferred dying on that moun- 
tain, alone, to the company of him who was now only parted from 
me by a ravine, down which rushed a foaming torrent to its murky 
bed in the deep cleft below. 

‘As I was revolving in my mind how I should escape his obser- 
vation, for his presence gave me an indescribable feeling of dislike, 
he suddenly raised his head. It was my brother !— the murderer of 
my parent! The destroyer of my peace and happiness stood before 
me! The cry that burst from my parched lips as I recognized him, 
echoed far and wide. ‘ Wretch!’ I screamed, ‘ Heaven has given 
thee to my vengeance! and soon a son shall avenge a father’s mur- 
der!’ 

‘He heard my frenzied speech unmoved. ‘Fool!’ he replied; 
‘thy valor would do wonders; but this gulf yawns between us, 
beyond thy power to pass.’ Then stooping to the ground, he raised 
in his arms a heavy burden, wrapped in the ample folds of a cloak. 
It was the almost lifeless form of my once beauteous Alice. He 
bent his way up the mountain. I followed, the ravine still between 
us, like a chafed lion cheated of its prey, till the monster sat his 
burden down. It was nigh to a lone blighted tree, that seemed to 
grow in very mockery on the brink of the precipice. On either 
side a rock projected till they met within some twelve feet. As my 
eye measured the space, he guessed my intent. ‘ 

‘Dare, he shouted, ‘dare but attempt the leap, and Alice breathes 
her last!’ 

‘ Alice!’ I shrieked, in agony; ‘the charm! breathe on the charm! 
and Ellspeth will not fail thee!’ 

‘Fool!’ he exclaimed, ‘the charm is now mine!’ 

‘So saying, he took from his bosom the amulet, and cast it into 
the foaming torrent, exclaiming: ‘ Hence! hence to the hag that 
gave thee!’ 

‘At that moment a peal of thunder rent the air; a branch was 
riven from the tree near which reclined my fainting Alice, and fell 
crashing down the ravine. Unappalled even by the voice of God, 
he took from the neck of Alice a scarf, bound together her hands, 
and dragged her beneath the tree. She gave one piercing shriek ; 
it was her last! Despair urged me tomadness. I made one bound; 
and as my feet touched the opposite rock, the monster, true to his 
word, severed the head from the body; and the fair form of my lost 
love found a grave in the torrent’s foam. 

‘But J—I grasped the murderer! Fearful was the struggle! 
Hatred and vengeance lent to each more than common strength. 
We struggled on the edge of the precipice, each determined not to 
relinquish his hold: we hung over the brink ; my foot got eritangled 
in the rock or root of the tree; my sight became dim —I relaxed 
my grasp —and heard the crash that told me the murderer stood in 
the presence of his God! All else was chaos. 

‘When I opened my eyes, dark Ellspeth stood beside me. I 
had been dragged from the precipice, and near me lay the bleeding 
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head of my beloved Alice. From that moment I shed not a tear: 
my hopes have rested on that heaven where I shall again meet my 
murdered love. 

‘Elispeth led me to this cave; and embalmed, by some process 
known but to her, all that remained of my Alice. It was placed in 
a box and buried beneath the mound. The dried hip which I brought 
from our childhood’s home I planted over it. It grew; and each 
returning summer roses bloom pure and white above the fair locks 
of my first and only love. 

‘From Elispeth nothing could I ever learn but that she was an 
Egyptian by birth. For many years she paid me passing visits, 
and each time had lost some of her wildness. In her last, she was 
accompanied by the dog that has since been my sole companion. 
Her sands of life were nearly run, if I might judge by her faltering 
step and bent form. She bade me a solemn farewell: said she had 
far to go to rest among her kindred; placed on the table the ancient 
lamp, and wildly said: ‘ The oil that fed it was dark Ellspeth’s life- 
tale. Curiosity induced me to open it. No oil was there; but a 
roll of parchment containing the narrative of her life. Reader, it is 


thine; a legacy left to thee for dropping a tear over the sorrows of 
the ‘ Hermit or Certara.’ 


Tuus ended the manuscript: and, wild as was the tale, my heart 
throbbed, and tears fell fast over the sorrows of this suffering 


son of misfortune. It seemed to me more like a dream than a 
reality. I was at times inclined to think it the wild rhapsody of a 
maniac; but alas! dear reader, experience has since taught me that 
truth sometimes surpasses fiction. 

With the first dawn of morning I prepared to descend the moun- 
tain. I called to the dog; but vain were my attempts to wile him 
from the spot. When he left the cave it was but to stretch himself 
on the turf that covered the remains of his master. Oh, man! 
man! thou, created in the image of thy Maker, dost thou feel no 
‘small still voice within’ tell thee that thou hast been wanting in 
friendship and fidelity to thy fellow man, and unmindful of thy 
Creators commands to ‘do unto others as thou wouldest they 
should do unto thee?’ Being unable to entice him to leave the 
place, I had no alternative but to descend without him, bearing 
with me the curious lamp, my legacy from the dead, and the manu- 
script of the Hermit. I regained my lodgings in the village of 
Cetara, not a little astonished on reflection at this my first adven- 
ture on my first tour. 


DOUBT AND TRUTH. 


Dovsrt most dreads Truth, and right before 
Her portal stands, and bolts the door ; 

Her choicest treasures too hath he 

Locked up — but cannot find the key! 
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THE EBR1LE2 OF CWiTtseseaiARD. 


Wuen youth and manhood’s time had passed 
As some sweet vision of the mind away, 
Which o’er the brow of care its shadows cast, 
To hide from view the sorrows of life’s day ; 
OLanpeER strayed through our free happy land, 
Self-exiled from his native Switzerland. 
He was a wanderer and a stranger too, 
His history brief, and only known to few ; 
Free was his blood, and humble was the name 
His mother called him by — unknown to fame ; 
But yet, twas one that spoke of holy joy, 
Of love and peace amid this world’s alloy ; 
That called him back life’s early scenes to view, 
When youth and innocence no evil knew ; 
When through the grass that decked the sloping green, 
At eve’s soft hour, his foot-prints might be seen, 
As like the song of some wild gala bird, 
His strains of untaught music might be heard, 
Rising upon the gentle zephyr’s wing 
Which nought but music at that hour could bring: 
Or hastening quick to the broad river’s strand, * 
He caught the pebbles strown along the sand, 
And broke in sportive glee the water’s rest, 
Sending long ripples o’er her mirrored breast. 


Oh! those were scenes the bounding heart to fill, 
Bidding its passion and its pride be still ; 

To strew life’s way with flowers of mem’ries past, 
And make one hopeful and serene at last. 

Sweet cottage bower! the place that gave him birth, 
Dew of his youth, thou sweetest spot on earth, 

I hail thee now, and bless thee for the art 

Which makes thyself companion of his heart ; 

I see thee now, within the foliage deep 

Of trees that round thee sleepless vigils keep ; 
The porch, the sill, the latch he’s touched before, 
The woodbine and the ivy mantling o’er ; 

The long-remembered room, the wainscot, wall, 
The old arm-chair within the oaken hall ; 

The stand just by it, and the Bible too, 

Which near his seat at night his father drew, 

And with a touching rev’rence pressed the page 
That lessons gave for youth and hoary age ; 

And there his mother sat in conscious pride, 

With all her children gathered by her side. 


It is too melting for the heart to dwell 

On things like these, or half the bliss to tell 
Which once was his, to chase the hours away, 
And add delights to each succeeding day ; 

But yet I could not, ever, ever part 

Such scenes as these, which nestle round his heart, 
And are his joy, his happiness, his life, 

Amid the whirl of earth’s contending strife. 
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VOL. 


XX. 


He had a sister once, as pure and fair 

As the first blush of morn, when all the air 

Is laden with sweet incense, and music fills 
The soul seraphic, and the murm’ring rills. 
She was a beauty of such perfect form, 

With eyes so dove-like, heart so warm, 

And brow so radiant with continued thought, 
Up from the spirit’s inmost chambers brought, 
That one would seek forevermore to gaze 
Upon the floating sunshine, and the rays 

Of sportive innocence and witching grace 
Which shone so brightly in that youthful face. 
A courtier came, dressed in an angel’s guise, 
To win the maiden by some sweet surprise. 
He wooed her oft at morn and even-tide, 
Within the glade and by the river’s side ; 

But failed at last: she would not yield her heart 
A captive to his bold consummate art. 

Then in her ear he breathed a tale, that made 
The color from her glowing temples fade, 
And maddened all the virtue of her soul, 

And bade dark frenzy o’er its surface roll. 

She sprang forth wildly from his low embrace 
High on a jutting rock, and face to face, 
Holding her snow-white fingers high above, 
She cried, ‘ I leap! if from that spot you move !’ 
He heard, and like a lion in his lair 

He crouched before the form of Virtue there, 
Which seemed not aught of earth, but spirit free, 
Circled in light of heavenly majesty. 

Rising from terror dire the villain fled, 

As if he’d seen a spectre from the dead. 

The sister lived awhile to bless her friends, 
And prove that peace on purity depends. 


He had a brother too, who always stood 

Beside the brave, the manly, and the good, 

Unsheathed his sword to aid his country’s cause, 

And bled for liberty and freedom’s laws. 

Years passed away, and then at length they met ; 

It was a meeting I shall ne’er forget. 

They bent their steps toward their home-bound hearth ; 
They knelt beside the place that claimed their birth ; 
They bathed the olden spot with many tears, 

And wept and prayed, and buried all their fears. 

Then from his swelling heart his brother sung 

This strain, which through the glen and copse-wood rung : 


Brotuer! how sweet it is to come 
At life’s dark closing hour, 
To view once more our childhood’s home, 
And pluck a garden flower ; 
To wander through the mossy glade, 
E’en to the old elm tree, 
And sitting ‘neath its cooling shade 
To talk of home with thee. 


When on the vast and swelling deep 
My gallant bark did ride, 

And stars alone a watch did keep 
Above its foaming tide; 
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Brother! that name full oft hath thrilled 
The chords of memory, 

And with a strange excitement filled 
This heart, which beats for thee. 


Itt ‘ 


Brother! e’en now, where’er I roam, 
O’er land or stormy sea, 

Still, still that song of home, sweet home, 
Comes rolling back to me; 

And makes me feel that I could fly 
To see that home again, 

And ’neath my own bright native sky 
Awake my youthful strain. 


Iv. 


Upon this little grassy mound, 
Under the old oak tree, 

Our mother sat, while all around 
Sang long and merrily, 

And whiled away the lonely hour 
So near our cottage walls, 

And felt she had a richer dower 
Than kings in palace halls. 


Vv. 


My mother’s —yes! my mother’s name 
ill long remembered be ; 

It is more.dear than wealth or fame, 
That old sweet name to me; 

And all the lessons I was taught 
While sitting on her knee, 

So full of love and wisdom fraught, 
Will ne’er forgotten be. 


vt 


Brother, O! now I ask from thee 
This one thing, nought beside — 

My Bible, mother’s gift to me 
But just before she died ; 

The priceless casket that contains 
The mind of Derry, 

And he who finds its treasure, gains 
Immortal liberty. 


They left that spot, and slowly moved away ; 

But soon returning, near its shade did stray, 

And raised the fallen wall, and filled each room 
With precious relics of their heyday bloom, 

And taught the vine once more to circle o’er 

The lowly porch, and round the cottage door. 
Scarce was the work performed, when on the brow 
Of him who sang, a paleness came, and low 

Upon the bed of death that brother lay, 

A cold and lifeless form of mortal clay. 


Olander bowed before his brother’s tomb, 
Oppressed with loneliness and sunk in gloom; 
Steeping in tears the flowers which on it grew, 
Wet by the morning and the evening dew : 
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Then bade farewell for ever to the shade 
Where brother, sister, friends no longer strayed, 
And wandered o’er the earth, by land and sea, 
Along the Nile, in burning Arab : 

Through Grecian ruins, and Italia’s land, 
Beneath her skies and by her gilded strand ; 
Then crossed the ocean and, each danger passed, 
He landed on this western shore at last; 

And found a home where many charms unite 
To warm the heart, to solace and delight. 
Olander lives, and honored is his name ; 

No more a stranger, nor unknown to fame, 

He stands where few can ever justly stand, 
The pride and boast and glory of his land. 
Commingled voices spread his praises round, 
Till hill and valley echo back the sound : 

Here be thy rest in thy last dying hour, 
Olander, when the earth hath lost its power 
To please thy spirit with its fleeting toys, 
When all is tasteless, save immortal joys. 


THE UNDERTAKER. 


Tr was my first Sunday in the city of C——, and the church-bells 
were ringing cheerfully as I arose from my somewhat unusually 
careful toilet, and prepared to attend their sacred summons. I love 
the sound of church-bells; their tones are associated with the 
pleasant days of my boyhood; for be it known, I have reached that 
period of life when the mind, no longer led by the bright hopes that 
have been so often frustrated, fondly wanders back to the fairy 
times of youth; like one who in the midst of a long and toilsome 
journey has reached some rugged and leafless eminence, from whose 
desolate height he gazes down with a sad feeling of regret on the 
fair and verdant valley from amid whose sun-touched flowers he 
first set forth. 

Well, the church-bells rang cheerfully; the jewels, laces, silks, 
feathers and finery in the shop-windows wore their week-day faces 
behind their wooden iron-bound and eyeless masks ; the awning-posts 
were dismantled of their drapery; the pavements looked as if every 
individual brick had been scoured with a motherly affection until it 
was as bright and rosy as the cheeks of a German maiden; even 
the linden-trees by the way-side, with their ever-trembling leaves, 
seemed to have been clipped into a rounded neatness ; while the ve 
waters that ran down the kennel were,‘ clear as the fount of Heli- 
con,’ so scrupulously clean are the good people of that cleanliest of 
all cleanly cities. Nota brass knob, knocker or bell-pull but brightly 
reflected its neighbor on the opposite side cf the way; not a single 
pane of glass in the windows but would have mirrored the toilet of 
any adventurous fly who was rash enough to approach it. In short, 
every thing upon which the eye rested, whether of art or nature, 
was as completely endimancher as the most fashionable woman 
luxuriously drawn to church by her two pampered grays. Troops of 
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well- aunditionel citizens were wending their way toward their 
respective places of worship; their long and variegated lines pre- 
senting all the gorgeous hues of a poppy-bed ; while the numberless 
parasols bobbing about looked not unlike huge green leaves out- 
spread to shield their bright heads from the sun. Here a demure 
little creature, with her sweet healthful face peeping like a half- 
opened rose-bud from the modest recess of her cottage-bonnet, and 
bearing in her hand her folded handkerchief and richly-bound prayer 
book, walked quietly onward, with her soft blue eyes now studying 
the graceful curves of her shoe-tie, and now glancing furtively at the 
tantalizing folds of anew satin cardinal that would come before her. 
Then sailed along, in an abundant allowance of laces and costly dra- 
pery, the somewhat ponderous person of the rich merchant’s wife, 
who humbly permitted the world to observe that, although the happy 
possessor of more than one carriage, she with true christian humility 
always made a point of walking on Sunday, even in the most 
unseasonable weather. Here the sprucely-attired tradesman, with his 
bright buttons, glossy hat, neatly-trimmed whiskers, and somewhat 
florid countenance, expressive only of the very earnest perseverance 
with which he was calculating his weekly gains, slowly pursued 
the uncertain steps of the feeble-limbed white-haired octogenarian ; 
whose thoughts, no longer fettered by the pleasures or cares of this 
world, were doubtless wandering in many a curious speculation on 
that fathomless Future, of whose mighty mysteries he was himself 
so soon to form a part. To be brief, there weré wives and widows 
and maidens fair; the proud, the humble, the rich, the poor; all the 
ingredients that usually compose a pot-pourrt of human beings, for 
whatever purpose assembled. Among the many gathered in the 
streets that day, how few there were whose thoughts were turned 
toward a serious consideration of the solemn purpose for which 
they were brought together! How few were filled with feelings of 
gratitude for the countless blessings they had been permitted to 
enjoy! We are too prone to forget the Almighty Creator of our 
pleasures, in the hour of happiness: we only remember him when 
stung by the spur of Misfortune. 

As I approached the beautiful little church of S , whose cold 
and pure architecture rises from amid the noble trees which sur- 
round it, a chaste emblem of the lovely precepts taught beneath its 
roof, the full and glorious tones of the majestic organ suddenly rose 
upon the air with mournful yet swelling grandeur. Surely, surely 
there is no other instrument so well calculated to awaken feelings of 
sublime devotion. Those splendid volumes of sound, those ‘dying 
falls, those radiant bursts of harmony, seem to bear away the soul 
in an ecstacy of divine enthusiasm. I had heard much of the elo- 
quence of the reverend gentleman who in this beautiful little sanc- 
tuary presided over the spiritual welfare of his numerous flock, and 
was preparing my mind by previous meditation for a fine moral dis- 
course, when that magnificent outpouring of almost celestial melody 
so completely took possession of my faculties, that I found myself 

rooted to the spot, while my less absorbed companions glided silently 
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by me into the body of the church. At length those splendid tones 
were heard no more; the pew doors had ceased to swing and creak ; 
a full deep-toned voice rose to the vaulted roof; and I found myself 
alone in the vestibule. Giving myself ‘the rousing shake,’ and 
reluctantly withdrawing my eyes from the volute of an opposite 
column, on which they had been unconsciously fastened, I was about 
to apply to the friendly offices of the sexton, when that cadaverous 
looking functionary gently approached, and laying his hand upon 
my arm with all the gravity of his peculiar position in society, 
observed : 

‘I say, Sir, you was n’t thinking much about the place you were 
in, I guess, was you ?’ 

‘I had indeed almost forgotten myself; I replied; ‘but will you 
show me to a pew?’ 

‘Lord bless you, Sir, we’re quite full. If you’d only been wide 
awake a little while ago, I could ’a got you a nice snug corner; but 
the Reverend Mr. Jones holds forth to-day, and when that’s the 
case we have n't room enough to drive a nail. My name’s Steadi- 
man, Sir’ 

‘I must confess Iam somewhat disappointed, I answered ; ‘for I 
was particularly anxious to hear Mr. Is this gentleman con- 

sidered preéminent, that he is always so well attended?’ 

‘ No, no, Sir,’ replied he, drawing nearer, and adding in a confiden- 
tial whisper, ‘he’s not half so good. But fashion, Sir, fashion ’s 
every thing; fashion has to do with preaching as well as with every 
thing else. The young ladies think Mr. Jones an angel, and the old 
ones a saint. But the fact is, Sir, Mr. has sometimes of late 
handied some of our congregation pretty roughly, and they have 
been gradually dropping away, dropping away, until he ’ll find that 

3 trying to correct people’s bad habits and telling them of their faults to 
their faces is a mighty unprofitable kind of business. After working 
all the week in their warehouses and shops, they don’t come to 
church to be scolded on the only day of rest they have, like a parcel 
of naughty school-boys; to have their sins held up before their eyes 
i like hard sums on a black-board. Now Mr. Jones always lets ’em off 
i scot-free ; so that they can come here, listen to a pleasant discourse, 
and after hearing their neighbors abused, (for that don’t touch them 
you know,) can go away to their beef and pudding with a good appe- 
tite and an easy conscience. My name’s John Steadiman, Sir.’ 

Now, thought I, this man is worth studying; to discover which fact 
you have only to look at him: and as by remaining where I was I 
should certainly be gratified by the sound of the glorious instrument 
whose full tones rose at intervals on the ear, I resolved to humor 
his desire to indulge his loquacity, and my own of becoming a stu- 
dent of the various movements of the human mind. 

A very odd-looking person was Mr. John Steadiman. Imagine a 
man of five-feet-four in height, of a bony and angular figure, upon 
whose sharp outlines hung a solemn-looking suit of rusty black, (the 
coat somewhat too long in the sleeves, the pantaloon exhibiting 
rather more of the wrinkled boot below than was precisely consis- 
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tent with elegance,) a round bullet-head covered with a stunted 
growth of angry-looking hair, beneath which spread a low and knot- 
ted forehead, | an undefinable kind of nose, a nose only to le com- 
prehended and commented upon by the far-seeing genius of a 
Lavater; a mouth of unusual dimensions; a pale, sallow complex- 
ion ; the dark sharp eyes and whole countenance wearing a most 
wretched expression of hopeless melancholy, which had been so 
often assumed in the discharge of his sad duties as at length to have 
become habitual; and you will have produced for yourself a rather 
flattering likeness of John Steadiman, undertaker and sexton of 
St. ’s church. 

‘And so, Mr. Steadiman,’ said I, ‘ you think that people do not 
like to be told of their faults ?’ 

‘Well, you see, Sir, he replied, evidently delighted to have found 
a willing listener, putting his hands behind him and planting his 
back comfortably against the wall; ‘well, you see, Sir, it depends 
pretty much upon the way it’s done. If the reverend gen’ leman 
only talks of the sins and wickedness of the world in a general sort 
of fashion, then nobody takes it to himself; (we’re all apt to rail 
against the world as if we didn’t belong to it ourselves, you know, 
Sir;) each one shovels off his load to some body else’s shoulders, 
thanks his stars that there was nothing meant that could apply in 
any way to Aim; and as long as there’s no particularizing, he will 
patiently wear a long face for two or three hours, listen perhaps to 
the sermon, and prove its edification by lying and cheating, may be, 
through the rest of the week.’ 

‘Come, come, Mr. Steadiman,’ said I, seriously, ‘this is going a 
little too far; this is unchristian-like.’ 

‘Not a bit of it, Sir; not half as unchristian-like as the man who 
lives upon the savings of the widow and orphan. Why Sir, he 
continued, in the lowest possible whisper, as he looked cautiously 
about him, ‘there are men who go to church regularly every Sunday 
morning and evening, ay, and every prayer-day too, as if they were 
in a hurry for a saintship, who have stolen the very beds from under 
the poor, and dragged the food from their mouths; who while they 
are reducing many a once-thriving family to beggary by their 
shamefully dishonest dealings, live on the fat of the land, and pass 
for the best men among us.’ 

Unable to dispute an assertion of which sad experience had 
taught me the truth, and pleased with the honest indignation of the 
worthy official, I allowed him to pursue his wrathful animadversions 
uninterrupted. 

‘Don’t you think, Sir’ he continued, ‘it’s too bad that all classes 
should suffer — high and low, rich and poor— for the rascality of a 
few? that while they are thriving we should starve?’ 

‘But you have no cause to complain, Mr. Steadiman,’ I observed. 
‘This general depression of affairs cannot affect your business in 
any way, for people must die, be things ever so bad.’ 

‘Ah, Sir, replied he, looking at me with an expression of face so 
heart-rendingly melancholy that it would have brought tears into 
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the eyes of Comus himself, ‘sure enough, people will die, as you 
say; (although I have often thought lately, that even death tnes to 
cheat ifs poor fellows out of our dues;) people do die, but then 
things are not like what they used to be, for you see we can't get 
any thing out of the survivors but pines and muslin. Why there are 
many families belonging to this church that I’m in the habit of 
burying for with black cloths and silver plates, that I know can’t do 
nothing like it again. Why, no later than last night, when I came 
home about half-past nine, from icing a body, my good woman runs 
down to me quite pleased and hopeful like, to tell me that the rich 
Mr. Delaney’s little girl, who had been ill so long, was dead at last, 
and that she had heard that I was to have the job: and‘so I was 
over there bright and early this morning; but, Lord bless you, Sir, 
there was no hope of cloth and silver in that quarter; for it seems 
they ’ve lost greatly by the banks, and can just manage to get along, 
and that’s all. So you see we suffer with the rest. It’s just like 
knocking down a row of playing-cards: give a tap to the first, and 
king, queen, diamonds and hearts tumble upon one another, bruis- 
ing the poor knave of spades at the end. Now it’s not half so bad 
with sexton Dedham of St. C—’s, for he had, no later than last 
week, three black cloths and silver plates, four mahoganies and two 
walnuts; and he’s no family andI have. That’s always the way. 
It seems too as if our congregation was unusually healthy this year,’ 
continued he, with a melancholy shake of the head; ‘there is one 
gentleman however that I’ve had my eye on for some months past, 
who I think will be likely to require something in my way before 
long. He looked mighty poorly this morning, I know;’ and Mr. John 
Steadiman gazed with a look of sad and earnest abstraction on the 
toe of his boot, whose peculiar formation bore no distant resemblance 
to the head of a coffin. 

What will not habit do? Here was this man who but a moment 
before had been loud in his outcry against the nefarious proceedings 
of the human fungi that have sprung from the rankness of society, 
who would have considered himself particularly favored by fortune 
if he had been permitted to perform for both them and their victims 
the last sad and revolting offices the soul’s shell requires. Here 
was this ‘knave of spatles,’ as he facetiously called himself, with a 
brain to conceive, a heart to feel,a bosom warm with the same 
affections that throb in our own, subject to the same wants, the 
same diseases, who lived and walked, talked, fed and slept as we 
do; yet who had grown so familiar with death, that mysterious 
separation of infinite from finite, of spiritual from material; that 
passing away of the light from the temple; as to look upon it as 
absolutely nothing but a matter of business. For him the sight of 
death had no terrors. The cold rigidity, the ghastly pallor, the terrible 
silence; the foul changing of the form that’ had been loved and 
wept over; the ended hopes, the severing of human ties; he thought 
not of them: the dead were his customers ; they gave him employ- 
ment; they were merchandise, for the disposal of which he received 
so much compensation, food and clothing for himself and family ; 
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the idea of whose dissolution formed no part of his sometime medi- 
tation ; for how many had he laid among the dust and creeping 
things ? ? And yet he, and his wife and children still lived on. The 
loveliest scenes in nature, fair vales and sloping hills, cool shadowed 
streams and breezy woods, were not half so agreeable in his sight as 
the ghostly tombs and the long grass (in whose rank luxuriance the 
material dead live again) of some lonely cemetery. What holyday 
procession, bright with gay dresses and cheerful faces, could awaken 
his animation half as readily as the professional sight of a well- 

ordered line of dark forms, grief-bent and shrouded with the sym- 
bols of mourning, following “the remains of some beloved being to 
their last‘resting-place ? What artist could gaze with more enthu- 
siasm on the half-defaced remnant of some work of by-gone genius, 
than did he on the stark limbs and ashy features, the plaited 
shroud and crimped capof thedead? How could I tell, as I looked 
up into his miserable countenance, that he was not at that very 
moment making a mental calculation of my height, with a view to 
its final adjustment in one of his own ‘mahoganies,’ as he called 
them?’ 

As a thousand equally agreeable reflections were passing through 
my brain, and the conversation of my companion was every moment 
becoming more distasteful, a gradual and almost imperceptible 
swell of sweet voices filled the air with their Lydian strains, 
bearing me in imagination to those blissful regions where the 
wicked cease from troubling andthe weary are at rest. Again they 
ceased, and again the organ poured forth a noble voluntary, played 
with the exquisite feeling of one whose soul seemed filled with the 
true eloquence of music. Once more the doors were thrown open, 
and I saw the people come pouring down the aisles, entirely unem- 
barrassed by that gravity of demeanor which had so strongly marked 
their entrance; for here and there old and young were nodding, 
smiling and courtesying to those of the congregation they chanced to 
recognize, and one or two stopping at their neighbors’ pews seemed 
disposed to indulge in a little interchange of complimentary gossip; 
while the children from the galleries trooped noisily down the stairs, 
requiring all the influence of their young instructers to restrain their 
restive movements. I could not help conjecturing what might pos- 
sibly be the thoughts of Mr. John Steadiman, as these light- -hearted 
rosy-cheeked, happy- -looking urchins passed him, and I deemed it 
not going too far to suppose that he regarded them each and all as 
merely the future tenants of pines, walnuts, and mahoganies, and 
was fervently wishing at that very moment that it would please 
Providence to send some gentle epidemic among them; soothing his 
conscience by the merciful consideration that they would thus 
escape the thousand pains and cares that flesh is heir to. 

Just as some substantial looking old ladies had stopped for a 
moment to gather round the rather commanding looking person of 
the Rev. Mr. Jones, and one benevolent looking old man was 
shaking his hand, and warmly congratulating him on the beauty and 
power of the fine piece of eloquence with which he had that morn- 
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ing delighted them all; I suddenly observed a commotion to take 
place among a busy group of talkers who had stationed themselves 
in the middle aisle, and who had rendered themselves conspicuous 
by their very loud voices. There was a cry for water; some one had 
been taken ill, and in a few moments the sufferer, followed by his 
distressed relatives, was borne to an open window in the vestibule. 

‘It’s the gentleman I told you of; whispered Steadiman, as he 
hastily passed me with a tumbler of water in his hand; ‘I thought 
the heat to-day would be too much for him.’ 

‘ Air, air! give me air!’ feebly cried the invalid, as his anxious 
friends gathered about him; ‘ quick, quick! I cannot breathe !’ 

‘Ah!’ observed my agreeable friend, as he threw up the window 
near which I was standing, with a face in which his habitual 
expression of miserable melancholy was strongly contending with 
one of eager expectation: ‘ah, he may swallow all the air he can 
get, for he won't need any long; it’s the heart-disease he’s got, and 
he’s struggling with death now. I’m used to these things.’ 

Unable to resist that peculiar impulse which so strangely impels 
us toward the most distressing and ternble scenes, though unable 
to afford assistance, as the people drew back to give the sufferer 
freer air, with distress, pity and curiosity strongly impressed upon 
their features, I leaned eagerly forward. 

The poor invalid had fallen back in his chair, his face already 
corpse-like, and was gasping horribly: his wife (it must have been 
his wife) stood by his side, clasping his cold hand in hers, and sup- 
porting his head upon her trembling arm; her eyes filled with tears, 
and her cheek was almost as pale as hisown. Presently he opened 
his eyes and stared wildly about him, as if endeavoring to recall his 
wandering senses; then gazing up into her face with a look of 
inquiry, he said in a strange, fluttering voice: ‘Come Helen, love, Iam 
better now; let us go home: quick! quick! I must see the children 
before Tam ready, Helen, come let us go;’ and rising feebly 
from his wife’s supporting arm, he struggled to his feet. 

The ashy hue of that face, those swimming eyes, those tottering 
steps—who that had once looked upon death would fail to recognize 
these terrible signs? Ere his friends could reach him he had fallen 
to the ground. Even now his wife’s shriek of anguish rings in my 
ears: ‘Oh! God, have mercy! William! William!’ 

‘Thank fortune!’ quietly observed Mr. John Steadiman, sexton 
and undertaker, as, shocked and much agitated by the sudden and 
heart-touching scene of which I had been a witness, I was hastily 
leaving the church; ‘thank fortune! it’s an ill wind that blows 
nobody good. Ireckon I’ve got a black cloth and mahogany this 
time !’ E. E. D. 





POSTHUMOUS FAME. 


True fame’s a plant that seems to need 
A body buried, for its seed ; 

And ere the churlish sucklings thrive, 
The parent-stock must cease to live. 
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A 6 FRB. Ode Bex 
r, AUTHOR F ‘THE GRAY FOREST-EAGLE,’ ‘A FOREST-WALK,’ ETC. 


Tue dull mist of September, fitfully 
Thickening to chill and gusty streams of rain, 
Lifted at sun-set, and the western rim 

Showed a broad stripe of light: a golden smile 
Burst o’er the dripping scene, then died away : 
And the North swept, in hollow moan and hiss, 
Round dwellings and through branches. 


Morning broke 
In cloudless beauty, but a chilly breath I 
Still edged the crystal air. The sun went down, 
With a rich halo glowing round the spot 
Where his orb glided, and a splendid belt 
Of orange burned above his slanting track, 
Melting to soft bright gray, that deepened up 
Into the rich mid-blue ; and where the pearl 
Darkened into the sapphire, bounded forth 
The courier-star of Night’s magnificence. 
Morning again rose gloriously clear : 
The air was softer, and the gentle West 
Was fanning where the North had struck its chill: 
And as the Sun climbed up, his light was cast 
So warm and genial, and the atmosphere 
Was felt so sweetly and deliciously, 


It seemed ’t were pleasure merely to lie down, 
And bask and breathe. 

The noontide now has come: 
Green woods and pleasant fields are smiling forth 
Inviting welcome. Let us leave the walls 
Of the close city, and with wandering feet 
Seek the sweet haunts of Nature. O’er the dust 
Of the great thoroughfare, with rapid wheels 
And trampling hoofs vexed ever, where the gay 
And flaunting motes sport thick in fashion’s beam, 
Idle and worthless, quick we tread, and turn * 
Gladly aside, where a green narrow lane 
Leads to a wild ravine amid the hills. 
Smooth fields, with browsing cattle, are around, 
And now and then the tinkling sheep-bell breaks 
Pleasantly on the ear. Our pathway leads 
Through a rude gate and o'er a broken bridge 
Where the green rushes and long tangled grass 
Proclaim the shrunken streamlet ; a faint track 
Leads to a barrelled spring, whose waters boil 
Unceasing from its loose gray-sandy depth. 
Grass spreads its sides with velvet, and tall trees 
Drop their black shapes around. We pass along: 
A gorge winds up, walled in with rocky banks, 
Plumaged with leaning branches: wheel-marks deep 
Are traced upon the stone floor of the chasm, 
And grateful shadow rests like sleep within. 
Grim roots start out from crevices ; green sprouts 
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Flaunt from mossed ledges; and large trickling drops, 
From the steep sides, shed moisture on the air. 
We rest awhile, then tread again our path. 

A grassy glade, with points and curving banks, 
The dry bed of a streamlet, lures our steps. 

The varied aster-tribes are clustered round ; 

The gnarled thorn-apple shows its crimson fruit, 
Studding its boughs, and scattered thick beneath ; 
And from the brinks the solidago bends 

Its golden feather: mingling with the sweet 

And peaceful quiet, low monotonous sounds 
Stream from the lizard, varied with the swell 

Of the near locust’s peevish clarion, 

And cherup of the cricket. Now we leap 

The fence, and stray into the broad green field. 
The air is an elixir; as we breathe, 

The blood swift tingles in our veins ; we long 

To bound with transport and shout out our joy. 
The thread-like gossamer is waving past, 

Borne on the wind’s light wing, and to yon branch, 
Tangled and trembling, clings like silver silk. 
The thistle-down, high lifted through the rich 
Bright blue, quick float, like gliding stars, and then 
Touching the sunshine, flash, and seem to melt 
Within the dazzling brilliance. Yon tall oak, 
Standing from out the straggling skirt of wood, 
Touched by the frost, that wondrous chemist, shows 
Spottings of gorgeous crimson through his green, 
Like a proud monarch, towering still erect, 
Though sprinkled with his life-blood. Close beside, 
That aspen, to the wind’s soft-fingered touch, 
Flutters, with all its dangling leaves, as though 
Beating with myriad pulses. Misty shade 

Films the deep Lalionee misty sunshine glows 
On the round hills. Across the far-off wood 

The atmosphere is shaded like thin smoke, 

Until we fancy a dim swarm of motes 

Is glimmering there and dancing. We approach, 
And tread the dark recesses: withered leaves 
Spread a thick crackling mantle, countless trunks 
Lead on the eye in labyrinths, till lost 

Within a dizzy maze, and overhead 

A vast and interlacing roof of green. 

The hickory-shell, cracked open by its fall, 
Shows its ripe fruit, an ivory ball, within ; 

And the cleft chestnut-burr displays its sheath 
White glistening, with its glossy nuts below. 
Scattered around, the wild rose-bushes hang, 
Their ruby buds tipping their thorny sprays. 

The everlasting’s blossoms seem as cut 

In delicate silver, whitening o’er the slopes ; 

The seedy clematis, branched high, is robed 

With woolly tufts; the snowy Indian-pipe 

Is streaked with black decay; the wintergreen 
Offers its berries ; and the prince’s pine, 

Scarce seen above the fallen leaves, peers out, 

A firm green glossy wreath. 


Within this knot 
Of twining roots, a shelving aperture 
Proclaims the hedge-hog’s chamber ; through the gloom 
Within we see the sparkle of his eye, 
And his slim snout thrust level with the brink, 
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To scent his danger; but fear not! no staff 

Will pierce thy winding cavern, to drive forth 
Thy crouching form, and beat, with cruel blows, 
Thy gasping being from thee. 


By we pass, 
And from the darkening woods released, we see 
One mass of shadow stretching to the east, 
And narrow stripes of gold upon the tops 
Of hill and tree ; and climbing the ascent, 
We view the sun sink calmly to his rest. 


THE CADI AND THE ROBBER. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE TURKISH LANGUAGE BY JOHN P. BROWN, CONSTANTINOPLE. 


Once in former times a Cadi of Bagdad was seated in his dwel- 
ling, absorbed in thought. On a sudden he conceived the idea of 
taking a short and solitary ride for relaxation, between the hour of 
sun-set and that of repose; and for this purpose ordered his ser- 
vants to get ready his horse. The Cadi mounted his trusty animal, 
and without taking any of his people with him, forthwith set out 
upon the way. Darkness had begun to obscure the face of the 
world, and he wandered from his path. ‘ Perhaps, said the Cadi to 
himself, ‘there may be robbers concealed by the way-side, who 
would deprive me of my clothes as if they were only peeling an 
onion !’ . 

Scarcely had he muttered these words, when lo! he perceived a 
man before him, who exclaimed aloud: ‘ Stop, O Cadi!’ 

The robber’s eye (for it was indeed a robber) fell full upon the 
Cadi; and he seized hold of the reins of his horse’s bridle, as he 
said: ‘ Halt, O, Cadi! and stir not!’ 

The Cadi answered: ‘Why come you forth here to cavil with 
me? Ah! young man, do you not fear the Most High? Withdraw 
your hand from off my bridle, and let me pass on.’ 

But the robber replied: ‘Did I not fear Him, I would now cut 
you in pieces: therefore off with your cloak and give it to me 
quickly, for I have business, and must away to strip others like 
yourself. Jam here in search of prey, and as none can be better 
than you, off with your cloak.’ 

To this the Cadi could only reply: ‘Depart! and let me be.’ 

Rosser. lam here by divine permission, and destiny must be 
fulfilled. Beside, as that affair which is undertaken by divine 
authority always terminates successfully, and nothing can be done 
without it, Icame here confiding in destiny, and behold what good 
luck has befallenme! See how God’s fatalities are fulfilled. Speak 
the truth: who are you, where are you going, what is your business, 
and why are you here without any attendants? 
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Capi. Iwas going to my vineyard, and lost my way. 

Rosser. Did you not know from the stars, the signs of the 
zodiac, the position of the planets, and the setting of the sun, that 
you had wandered from your path ? 

Capi. He who believes in astronomy is certainly an infidel.” 

Rosser. Do you want to deny the seven verses of the Koran, 
and refute them with a tradition ? 

Capi. What are the seven verses ? 

Rosser. They are the commands of the Most High, as con- 
tained in the following words of the Koran: ‘1. I take refuge 
against the execrable Satan, in God. 2. I adorn the heavens and 
earth with lanterns. 3. Certainly I have placed the zodiac in the 
heavens. 4. The moon and stars shine to obey his order. 5. The 
moon we have destined to set so as to return. 6. He does not 
divide the heavens by the distances of the stars. 7. The heavens 
are the essence of the zodiac.’ 

Capit. Young man, since you are so learned in astrology, pray 
tell me whether this hour is lucky or not. 

Rosser. This hour is in the sign of the scorpion, and is favora- 
ble to the robbing of those who are on the public way, for thefts, 
and for stripping men. But it is unfavorable to the going out of 
cadis, preachers, imaums and muezzins. 

Capit. My dear Su, I have only acted in obedience to the injunc- 
tion which says: ‘I love to pray in gardens and vineyards.’ 

Rosser. Why did you not act also after the tradition: ‘ First 
find a companion, and afterward set out on your journey. Had 
you now a companion I could not have attempted to despoil you. 
But hasten; off with your cloak; for I must be going to attend to 
my other business. 

Capi. Youngster, have you not heard how the prophet said: ‘ He 
is a faithful man ( Mussulman) in whose hands and tongue one is safe.’ 
How therefore are you a Mussulman, when I dare not trust you? 

Rosser. Have you not heard, O, Cadi! that the prophet also 
said: ‘ Your hands and your feet will bear testimony against you in 
the day of judgment?’ Now you came here by your own hands and 
feet ; so off with your cloak, for time presses. 

Capt. Injure me not, O, young man! for‘ He who injures another 
is a Deev.’ (Devil.) 

Rosser. If lama Deev, do you not know what you are? The 
Most High has said: ‘I sent the Deevs over the unbelieving.’ 

Capt. The prophet has said: ‘ Shame is firm belief’ 

Rosser. The Caliph Ali (on whom be peace!) has made the 
remark that ‘Shame prevents acquisition ;’ so if I for shame refrain 
from despoiling you, I will do an injury to myself. Hasten, there- 
fore, take off your cloak, and be free from my hands; a soldier 
should never be ashamed, for it would prevent him from taking 
what he lawfully acquires in warfare. You are a greater soldier 


* Ir may be here necessary to inform the reader that the robber is the better scholar of the two, 
and quotes verses from the Koran to refute the Cadi, who generally makes use of traditions of the 
Prophet. The whole will give an idea of the sophistries of the Mohammedan religion. N. T. 
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than I am, for you take fees for deeds, decrees, and many other 
things of which I know nothing; you despoil every one, and yet 
are dissatisfied, for you afterward make them legally yours. Now 
I despoil you conformable to usage and habit, law and tradition, and 
if I subsequently make the act legal, it will be but nght. 

Capi. But, young man, have you not heard how the prophet 
said: ‘ The learned are heirs of the prophets ?’ 

Rosser. O, Cadi! if you are an heir of the prophets, I also am 
the chosen servant of the Most High; for He has said: ‘ The read- 
ers of the Koran are the chosen servants of God;’ and I have 
studied the Koran thoroughly according to the seven readings. 

Capit. What are these seven readings? 

Rosser. According to those of the sects of Nafi, Ebinketir, 
Abon Omar, Ibin Ameer, Abon Jafer, Hulfi Ashir, and Yakub, each 
of which are again subdivided. 

Capi. O, friend! Iam astonished at your knowledge! How is 
it that one so learned should be arobber? Since you are acquainted 
with the commands of God, why do you oppress the public? Is it 
not said: ‘ Accursed be the power of the oppressor ?’ 

Rosser. You have spoken truly, and as you by going out on the 
highway by night have done violence to yourself, off with your 
cloak. 

Capi. O, light-of-my-eyes!* if you do me no harm, but let me 
go free, I will not go out again at night, but repent me of the sin, 
and ask pardon for the offence. The Most High will recompense 
you for it; for he has said: ‘In the heavens are thy recompense.’ 

Rosser. But God has given me my recompense in this road, for 
the learned have said: ‘ Even the robber has his recompense.’ So 
hasten; off with your cloak, for morning is near. 

Capi. O, brave young man! God having given you so much 
knowledge, is it not said in the Koran: ‘ Are the learned and the 
ignorant equal?’ Certainly they are not. 

Rosser. Just so; but what necessity is there that you should 
come out at night? Now you have fallen into my hands; and is 
God satisfied that you be Cadi of this country ?— you who leave its 
roads unprotected, and its people to be despoiled? Have you not 
heard that ‘The sleep of the learned is adoration of the Most 
High?’ Also how the prophet has said: ‘ The intention of the faith- 
ful man (Mussulman) is better than the deed ?’ 

Capi. O,come! now let me go unmolested, you young comforter 
in trouble. 

Rosser. Now Cadi, it would be but right should I peel you as 
I would an onion ; for is it proper that you who are the Cadi of this 
country should call me comforter? Off with your cloak. 

Capi. O, robber! [have a question to ask you. 

Rosser. Speak, let us hear. 

Capi. Are you not afraid that as you prowl about the public road, 
you will one day be caught and put to death? 





* Aw expression of tenderness. 
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Rosser. ‘The termination of that affair is always in peace, 
which occurs by divine permission.’ 

Capi. I have yet another question to ask you. 

Rosser. Speak, let us hear. 

Capi. When wandering about, what do you eat when hungry? 

Rosser. I know the sciences of Galileo and Hippocrates, and 
appease my hunger with them. 

Capi. May I ask you yet another? 

Rosser. Speak, let us hear it. 

Capit. When you wander about, are you not afraid of the Deevs, 
Perees, and those who are stronger than yourself? 

Rosser. I know the laws of sorcerers, and read the secrets of 
the scribes. 

Capt. Oh, brave young man! You are both learned in the 
sciences, a Hafiz, (one who has committed the Koran to memory,) 
eloquent, a mufti, poet, and a robber. Fear God, and withdraw 
your hand from me; cause not the innocent to sigh, for ‘his suppli- 
cations are heard, even though he be an infidel.’ 

Rosser, Just so; but it is not well to speak too much; and 
moreover it is useless, as nothing can occur but what is predes- 
tined; so off with your cloak, that I may be in a good humor. 

Capt. Cannot you forego this affair? 

Rosser. No; my wish is to despoil you. 

Capi. My dear fellow! do not strip me here on the public way ; 
but let us go into this vineyard, where I will give you my clothes 
and many presents beside. 

Rosser. You desire to entice me there with soft words, and 
then order your servants to seize me; after which you will punish 
me according to law, or in conformity to the holy verse which says: 
‘The arm of the thief must be cut off’ Now the Most High has 
said: ‘ Put not thy hand in danger ;’ and if I go into your vineyard 
it will be going into danger. 

Capt. No injury shall come upon you in my vineyard; I have 
sworn it. I will there give you my clothes and many presents 
beside. 

Rosser. ‘If a person swears to any thing from necessity or 
compulsion, it is not profanity.’ 

Finally, the poor Cadi, not being able to answer the questions of 
the robber, dismounted from his horse, and taking off his clothes 
gave them to him; the shirt on his shoulders being all that was left 
him. 

Rosser. Our prophet, on whom be peace! has said: ‘ He who 
has two shirts cannot taste of the sweets of faith.” (Mussulmanism.) 

Capi. How, brother, can I assist at prayer without a shirt? 

Rosser. The Lord’s prophet has said: ‘ Prayers are permitted 
without a shirt; drawers alone are sufficient.’ 

The Cadi on hearing this gave him his shirt also. He had aring 
on his finger, made of a jewel, which meeting the robber’s eye, he 
said: ‘Give me also that ring, O, Cadi! for lam a beggar at your 
door; do not therefore refuse me. ‘The prophet of God has said: 
‘Refuse not the beggar’s request, even though he be an infidel.’ 
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The poor Cadi, with feelings of desperation, and shivering with 
cold, gave up his ring to the robber, who, mounting the Cadi’s horse, 
said: ‘Now make legal to me all that I have taken from you ; 
which the helpless Cadi having done, he rode away.” 

The Cadi now being left to himself, returned to his dwelling, and 
greatly astonished his servants, who ran out to meet and ask what 
had befallen him. But he gave them no answer, and hastening to 
his chamber, fell despondingly upon his bed, and went to sleep. 
Scarcely had morning dawned when the same attendants entered 
his room and said: ‘ Master, master, awake! there is a man at your 
door, mounted on your horse, dressed in your clothes, with your own 
cloak on his back, your cap on his head, your ring on his finger, and 
a book in his hand, who says: ‘ Tell your Effendi to hasten out and 
meet his master.’’ 

Capi. Help! help! be careful not to open the door. He stripped 
me last night without a book, and now he comes with one in his 
hand, to deprive me of my Cadiship of Bagdad. 

The Cadi’s wife hearing a noise, came to her husband to inquire 
the cause of it; and seeing what had happened, exclaimed: ‘ For 
shame; Effendi! Cannot you, who are the Cadi of Bagdad, give 
answer to a robber?’ 

Capi. O, wife! do not compare that man to any other, for he is 
without an equal. He must be carefully guarded against; for I fear 
if he comes in, he will call me his slave, you his female slave, and 
sell us both with our children in the bazaar. 

The robber in the mean time dismounted from his horse, and 
entered the house without permission ; where, without saluting the 
Cadi, he passed beyond him to the upper part of the room, and 
seated himself on that part of the sofa which is the place of honor. 

Capri. O, youngster! what does this mean? Last night you 
robbed me, and now you appear before me without fear of losing 
your head! 

Rosser. Ali, on whom be peace! (the third Caliph,) has said: 
‘I am the slave of whomever teaches me one letter.” Now last 

night I taught you many holy verses of the Koran, and numerous 
traditions ; you therefore have become my slave, I your master. I 
have come this morning for the purpose of making up with you ina 
friendly manner, and then departing. If you oppose or refuse me, 
I will denounce you as my slave, prove it legally, and then sell you 
and yours in the bazaar. My science has overcome you. There isa 
verse which says: ‘ There would be no harm or injury to man were 
religion to remain, and the world cease to exist, but in the reverse ;’ 
and another: ‘Science and knowledge will free man from oppres- 
sion, for ignorance is the parent of injustice.’ 

The Cadi was greatly surprised at the erudition of the robber, and 
said with animation: ‘ Hold, friend! say no more. I see you are a 
truly wise and ingenious man, and I will give you my daughter in 
marriage.’ The robber, on hearing these words, arose quickly and 





* Tuts creed of the Mussulman is similar to that of Matthew v1., 14 and 15, 
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hastened to kiss the Cadi’s hand, in acceptance of his offer, and the 
ceremony was forthwith performed in the presence of her mother 
and the attendants. The Cadi perfectly immerged his daughter in 
jewels, and gave the robber one half of all he possessed. On the 
following morning, the robber, after kissing the hand of his father-in- 
law, agreeably to custom, seated himself near him, when the Cadi 
asked him, saying: 

Capit. Oh! wise in God! I am surprised at what you have done, 
for it is foreign to your cultivated and superior mind. Tell me why 
you have taken up the occupation of a robber? 

Son-1n-Law. Worthy and respected father: I am not a robber, 
nor do I claim that title. My father at his death left me great 
wealth, all of which, not knowing its value, I spent with my friends. 
Soon I found myself without even shaving-money, and my compan- 
ions, knowing that I was penniless, turned their faces from me and 
forsook me. So one day I put my cap before me, and leaning my 
head on my hand, fell to thinking what I should do. If, thought I, 
I open a shop and daily cheat my customers, my sins will increase 
until they rise as high as a mountain. . When I repent, I must find 
each of these injured persons and ask his forgiveness, which, from 
being a difficult undertaking, my situation at the day of judgment 
would be dangerous, and I should certainly incur divine punishment. 
I therefore concluded that rather than commit innumerable small sins 
I would let it be one great sin, committed at once. So with this feel- 
ing, and confiding in the favor and destinies of the Most High, I set out 
with the intention of commencing the career of a robber. He has 
favored me by placing in my path such noble prey as yourself; and 
thus, behold, in the very first act of robbery which I commit, my 
wishes fully completed. 

Ves Sacam! 








REMEMBRANCE S. 


‘ Tuere’s not a word thy lip hath breathed, 
A glance thine eye hath given,’ 
Which lingers not around my heart, 
Like sun-set hues in heaven. 


And as the glory of its light 
Departs not with the day, 

But lingering round the steps of Night 
Steals half its gloom away: 


So when afar from love and thee 
Reluctant I depart, 

Thy seraph voice still sweetly wakes 
The echoes of my heart. 


Like dew-drop on the thirsting flower, 
Like moon-beam on the sea, 

So, dearest! falls thy tender glance, 
Thy look of love, on me! 
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REDUPLICATE FORMS IN ENGLISH. 





Our philological correspondent, in the following communication, seems to have left the artificial 
forms of refined society for the familiar walks of common life, in order to observe Dame Narturgz in some 
of her earlier and more simple processes for the formation of language. With how much success, our 


reade e. : 
eaders can judg Ep, KnicKERBOCEER. 





Tue following words, on account of the important philological 
principles which may be deduced from them, deserve more atten- | 
tion than they have usually received: 

1. Bibble-babble, idle talk, senseless prattle; from babble, idem, 
(comp. Fr. babbiller, Dutch babbelen, to talk idly.) 

I wel may and will cutte of all his dtbble babbel.— Sir T. More. 

Malvolio, Malvolio! thy wittes the heavens restore, endeavor thy 
selfe to sleepe, and leave thy vaine bibble-babble. — Suaxsr. 

2. Chit-chat, idle or familiar talk; from chat, idem. 

Iam a member of a female society, who call ourselves the chit- 
chat club. — Srect., No. 560. 


Look’d — just as coxcombs look on earth: 
Then raised his chin, then cock’d his hat, 
To grace this common-place chit-chat. s 
Matter, ‘ Cupid and Hymen.’ 

3. Ding-dong, the repetition of a stroke; the sound of a bell; 
from ding, to knock or beat with violence. 

In this regioun is ane carnell of stanis liand togiddir in maner of 
ane crown, and ryngis (quhen thay ar downg) as ane bell.— BELLEN- 
DEN, Desc. Alb. 

They went to fighting ding-dong. — Sir J. Stopparrt. 


Let us all ~~ knell, 


Ding, Dong, Suaksp. 


4. Dingle-dangle, a swinging or oscillating motion; from dangle, 
to hang loose. 

He’d rather on a gibbet dangle. — Butier, Hudibras. 

I shall see thee go off, just at twelve o'clock, dingle-dangle.— A 
Modern Comedy. 

5. Fiddle-faddile, trifling ; from fiddle, to trifle. 

Those degenerate arts and shifts deserve no better name than 
fiddling. — Bacon, on Learning. 

With abundance of fiddle-faddle of the same nature.— SPeEcrt., 
No. 229. 

She was a troublesome fiddle-faddle, old woman. — ARBUTHNOT. 

6. Flim-flam, a freak ; a trick ; from flam, idem. 

This is a pretty flim-flam — Bravo. and FLETCHER. 

7. Gew-gaw, a bauble; (comp. Fr. joujou, a play-thing. ) 

A heavy gew-gaw called a crown. — DryDEN. 

8. Gibble-gabble, noisy conversation; from gabble, idem.— Bonir. 
Fr. Dict. 


9. Giffe-gaffe, (comp. Anglo-Sax. gifan, to give.) 


F,_ -comemetensbid aeiaciai eapanbemeeneneed 
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Somewhat was geven to them before, and they must neades geve 
somewhat againe ; for giffe-gaffe was a good felow. — Bp. Latimer, 
1562. 

10. Knick-knack, a toy; from knack, idem. 

But if ye use these knick-knacks. — Beaumont and FLETCHER. 

11. Mish-mash, a medley, a heap of things thrown together ; from 
mash, idem. — Sir T. Herserr. 

12. Pit-a-pat or apitpat, in a flutter; from pat, to beat or tap. 

And the ratling ytpat noyse. — B. Jonson. 

The mit-a-pat of two young hearts. — Drypen. 

13. Prittle-prattle, idle talk ; from prattle, idem. 

There arose a new stir in Rome immediately, and every man’s 
mouth was full of prittle-prattle and seditious words. — Norrtn’s 
Plutarch. 

14. Riff-raff, sweepings, refuse ; from raf, idem. 

The rif-raff of their age. — Lord CromweE-t. 

15. See-saw, a vibratory motion; from to saw. 

His wit all see-saw between this and that. — Pore. 

16. Shilly-shally, irresolution ; probably from shall I? 


Bob did not shilly-shally go, 
Nor said one word of friend or foe. 
Kine: ‘ The Eagle and the Robin.’ 


i7. Sing-song, bad singing; monotony; from song. 
18. Skimble-skamble, wandering, disorderly ; from scambie, to stir 
quick. 


A couching lion and a pane cat, 
And such a deal of skimble-skamble s tuff, 
As puts me from my faith. Swaksp. 


19. Slip-slop, bad liquor ; from slop, idem. 
20. Snip-snap, tart dialogue with quick replies; from snap, to 
answer quickly. 


Dennis and dissonance, and captious art, 
And snip-snap short, and interruption smart. Pore. 


21. Tick-tack, the noise of a blacksmith’s shop; also a game at 
tables ; from tick, to beat, to pat.— Mitton. 

22. Tuttle-tatile, empty babble ; from tattle, idem. 

Of every idle tittle-tattle that went about, Jack was suspected for 
the author. — ArBUTHNOT. 

23. Twittle-twattle, idle talk; from twattle, idem. 

All that ever he did was not worth so much as the éwittle-twattle 
that he maketh. — Hottanp. 

24. Whim-wham, a freak, fancy ; from whim, idem. 

25. Zig-zag, with short turns or angles; (comp. Germ. zacken, 
Eng. jazg, a point.) 

A few others might be added; as click-clack, a plaything with 
which a clacking is made; crincwm-crancum, winding round, as a 
crooked path ; crick-crack, the noise of a thing cracking ; dilly-dally, 
to trifle away time ; mingle-mangle, a medley ; prntle-pantle, or pin- 
tledy-pantledy, in a flutter ; shim-sham, foolery. 
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REMARKS ON THE PRECEDING WORDS. 


1. TuEsE words are proper reduplicate forms. They are not com- 
pounded of two distinct words, but they are formed by iterating or 
repeating the same word. It is an error to suppose that each part 
of the composition has a distinct significancy. Yet S. Skinner 
would connect fiddle-faddle with Fr. fade or Lat. fatuus, foolish, as 
if the compound meant fiddle-foolish ; C. Richardson would connect 
chit-chat with chit, a child, as if the compound meant cheldish-chat ; 
and another distinguished philologist would connect see-saw with 
sea, as if the compound meant the sawing of the sea. 

11. The change of vowel evidently depends on a regular euphonic 
law. The short vowel in the first part is a preparation for the fuller 
sound in the second. This renders the whole word melodious and 
expressive. It is improper to call this change of vowel a corruption, 
or to seek in it for any peculiar significancy. Yet Dr. Johnson calls 
chit-chat a corruption of chat-chat ; J. Thomson calls chit a diminus 
tive of chat; and Stoddart makes pit a diminutive of pat. 

ut. These words illustrate an important formative principle in 
language. They are not formed by internal inflection, that is, by a 
change of vowel within the root itself; as band or bond from bind ; 
nor by derivation ; as bondage from bond; nor by composition of two 
words ; as bondman from bond and man ; but by a peculiar process. 
This principle in the formation of language has its natural place 
after internal inflection, and before derivation. 

iv. This mode of forming words, consisting in a mechanical repe- 
tition of the same sound, is naturally adapted to express (1.) the 
continuous flow of conversation; as bibble-babble, chit-chat, gibble- 
gabble, prittle-prattle, snup-snap, tittle-tattle, twittle-twattle ; (11.) other 
constant and repeated sounds ; as click-clack, crick-crack, ding-dong, 
sing-song, tick-tack ; (111.) certain oscillatory motions; as crimcum- 
crancum, dingle-dangle, pintle-pantle, pit-a-pat, see-saw, zig-zag; 
(1v.) certain mental fluctuations or oscillations ; as dilly-dally, fiddle- 
Saddle, flim-flam, gew-gaw, giffe-gaffe, knick-knack, shilly-shally, shim- 
sham, whim-wham ; and (v.) some miscellaneous things involving 
the idea of repetition; as mitsh-mash, mingle-mangle, riff-raff, skim- 
ble-skamble, slip-slop. 

v. These are favorite formations with most of the Teutonic 
nations, particularly with the common people. Thus we have: 

Germ. fickfacken, to play tricks ; klingklang, a jingle ; mischmasch; 
singsang ; schnickschnack, idle talk ; tick-tack, in a flutter ; wirrwarr, 
confusion ; wischwasch, idle talk ; zickzack. 

Low Sax. fickfacken ; hinkhanken, to hobble about; miskmask ; 
ticktacken, to touch gently and often; tiesketauske ; titeltateln ; wib- 
belwabbeln ; wirrwarr, confusion ; zieskezaaske. 

Dan. miskmask ; sniksnak ; trictrac, a game at tables. 

Swed. miskmask; sicksack ; willerwalla, confusion. 

Scott. click-clack, uninterrupted loquacity, (comp. Eng. clack, to 
let the tongue run; ) clish-clash, idle talk, from clash, idem ; clitter- 
clatter, idle-talk, from clatter, idem; fiery-fary, bustle, confusion, 
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from fiery or fary,idem; fike-facks, humors, whims, from fixe, to be 
inconstant ; fix-fax, hurry, perhaps from the same ; ig-/ag, a confused 
noise of tongues, perhaps a softening of click-clack ; miztie-maztie, 
or mixie-maxie, in a state of confusion ; nif-naffs, trifles ; nignayes 
or nignyes, whims, trifles ; whiltie-whaltie, in a state of palpitation. 

Also Fr. criccrac, noise of a thing cracking ; micmac, intrigues ; 
trictrac, a game at tables ; zig-zag. 

vi. Beside these examples which have a play of vowels, produ- 
cing an alliteration, we have another class which have a play of 
consonants, producing a sort of rhyme; as handy-dandy, a play in 
which children change hands and places ; harwm-scarum or harum- 
starum, flighty ; higgledy-piggledy, confusedly ; hoddy-doddy, a foolish 
fellow ; hoity-toity, an interjection of surprise ; hugger-mugger, 
secretly ; hum-drum, a stupid fellow ; hurly-burly, confusion ; hurdy- 
gurdy, a kind of stringed instrument; hurry-skurry, confusedly ; 
namby-pamby, having little affected prettinesses; ped/-mell,confusedly ; 
pick-nick, a club in which each one contributes to the entertain- 
ment; slang-whanger, a noisy talker of slang, according to Dr. Pick- 
ering a recent Americanism ; topsy-turvy, with the bottom upward. 
It is remarkable how large a proportion of these words begin 
with A. 

vit. So great has been the attachment to these two formations, 
that they have been sometimes adopted, much to the disfigurement 
of the original word; as criss-cross, for Christ's cross; helter-skelter, 
for the Latin phrase /zlariter et celeriter ; hocus-pocus, for the Latin 
sentence hoc est corpus meum ; hodge-podge, or hotch~potch, for the 
French compound hoche-pot; tag-rag for tag and rag; whipper- 
snapper for whip-snapper. 

vit. Words of these formations are often stigmatized as cant 
terms, or as being familiar, trivial, low, base, vulgar. The facts of 
the case appear to be these: the mode of formation by reduplica- 
tion is unobjectionable in itself. It is one which lies at the founda- 
tion of languages, classic as well as others. As connected with a 
play of vowels or of consonants, it is used extensively, as we have 
seen, among the Teutonic nations. Some of the words certainly 
are not inelegant. As a class they are forcible and impressive, and 
orators occasionally use them with great effect. But as these words 
are a part of our Anglo-Saxon inheritance, as they express some of 
the ruder passions of the soul, and as they rest more or less on the 
adventitious aid of alliteration and thyme, our rhetoricians, and those 
who lay claim to a refined taste, have generally been disposed to 
reject them from the higher kinds of writing. 


‘NEQUE SEMPER ARCUM’ 


Tue calms of life without the storms were but a stagnant pool; 
One long but listless holyday, robbed of its zest —the school. 
Joy for her truest tablet takes some sorrow’s parting shroud, 
And paints her richest, brightest hues, like Iris, on a cloud. 
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THE PENITENT TO HIS BROTHER IN HEAVEN. 
BY WILLIAM H. HERBERT. 


My Broruer! when thine early years into the grave went down, 
I thought that I had buried there the brightest of my own ; 

The heavens above my head were wrapped in melancholy black, 
And spread their starless gloom above life’s long and dreary track. 


But Grief’s cold weight rests on the soul in being’s early spring 

As lightly as the morning dew upon the sky-lark’s wing; 

And soon the sun of Childhood's morn shone through those April showers, 
And shed the golden light of joy upon my merry hours. 


For though my spirit grieved full sore to miss its loving mate, 
And on the earth at times I felt all lone and desolate, 

Yet Hope’s celestial rainbow above my head was bent, 

And spirits in my ravished ears sang sweetly as I went. 


Ah me! I fondly hoped to build a proudly-towering fame, 

And throw a glorious dazzling light around my deathless name, 
While thou should’st gaze in rapture from thy shining throne above, 
And cheer with angel-whispers the brother of thy love. 


And when I read the history of the noble ones of earth, 

Or of those brilliant creatures who in the brain had birth, 

I felt my very heart to swell unutterably high 

With pulsings whose elastic strength I deemed could never die ! 


And from each great departed one, each slumb’ring child of Fame, 
Through all the dim and mighty Past a solemn whisper came ; 
And all their gathered symphonies would like an anthem roll 
Sublime and high, reéchoing through each chamber of my soul. 


Then came the angry storm ; and when my little all was gone, 
And I was left, alone and poor, to struggle darkly on, 

Most hard indeed it seemed to leave a quiet dreamy life, 

And rush amid the throng of men, unarmed, to share the strife. 


Yet still there was a light to gild those waters of despair ; 

For Health and Hope, they still were mine, and Innocence was there : 
And all the wayward, wand’ring steps of my unguarded youth 

Had left a stainless honor, a pure unblemished truth. 


And thus I lived; till, lately, I saw Life’s bloom decay, 

And passions wild and desperate began their frenzied sway : 
My heart seemed dry and withered, and every nerve unstrung, 
And the blight of age was on me, although | still was young. 
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And then the maddening Tempter did enter in my heart: 


* Why let thy flowery days in cold unvarying gloom depart ? 


Wealth, a and Fame, they never can be thine, 
Then steep thy frolic senses in revel, song and wine!’ 


Oh, Gop! dear buried Brother! a shade is on my brow, 

And the crimson dye of foul reproach has stained my honor now ; 
And yet my face is clear and calm, and the world shall never know 
How dark and deadly is the tide that coldly flows below. 


They shall not guess the brilliant hopes that perished in their bud, 
Or through the sun-gilt clouds of mirth discern the howling flood ; 
But as the sparkling ocean-waves o’er buried jewels roll, 

Even so shall jests and smiles conceal the shipwreck of the soul! 


A blasting wind hath blown across my little world of thought, 
And ’t were enough to waken tears, the ruin it hath wrought; 

How all the opening flowers of mind, that blossomed in their pride, 
Beneath the killing frosts of sin have bowed their heads and died. 


How dreary in the days of youth the shadow of Despair, 
That gathers o’er the arid heart, and settles darkly there! 

A desert heart, by the healing dew of gracious grief unwet, 
Yet feels for wasted years of life a passionate regret! 


*T is sad enough to see the frame that withers in its prime, 

Go down into the darksome grave, to mould before its time; 

But oh! ’tis horrible to view the immortal mind decay, 

And grow more vile, corrupt, and foul than its cer ay of clay! 


And well might one whose kindly heart once held the orphan dear, 
Prefer to see me cold in death, outstretched upon the bier ; 

For well I know were she to lose the lustre of her worth, 

I’d pray to see the ruin laid in holy mother earth! 


Brother! there’s One, whose image lay deep in my heart with thine, 
Around whose young and innocent life my very soul did twine : 
That image there will ever rest; but sullied now with tears, 

Whose bitter flow discolors all the current of my years. 


Oh! why o’er far-off, faded things, in idle sorrow grieve, 

Or let Despair his listless chains around my spirit weave ? 

The fields of life, still broad and bright, before yo feet are spread, 
And withered flowers may bloom again, and healing fragrance shed. 


Through all the paths of vulgar joy some lofty thoughts I’ve kept, 
And now they waken in the heart, where they a time had slept ; 
And if there be a soul in man, those thoughts once more shall bring 
Upon my almost leafless tree the greenness of its spring. 


Up! up, my Strength! gird on thy sword! and let thy deeds atone 
For those brief years of purpose weak, when Reason left her throne! 
From yon blue sky upon thy steps a brother’s eye shall bend, 
And here on earth shall pray for thee a sister and a friend. 


PENSI£ROSO, 
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A Mysterious Correspondent. [ November, 


A MYSTERIOUS CORRESPONDENT. 


We were seated afew days since, just after dinner, in our quiet sanctum, and were fast passing from 
a delightful reverie into that more abstracted state when objects seem to flit around us without produ- 
cing sensible impressions, and the mind is filled with unreal day-dreams, when a calm tap at the door 
brought us back to ‘dull reality.’ We uttered the usual word of admission; the door gently opened, and 
an old man entered, raised his hat slowly from his head, advanced to our table, and inquired in a low 
tone if he was addressing the Editor. On our bowing assent, he placed before us a bundle of papers, and 
left the room in silence. This was the work of amoment; yet the impression produced upon us was 
most powerful. In his general appearance the stranger was not unlike others of his age and condition. 
There was no affectation of antiquity in his manner nor in his dress. On the contrary, there was an evi- 
dent conformity to things as they now exist. It was the countenance alone of the stranger which 
impressed us so sensibly; it was like a chiselled piece of statuary, expressive of something not in life ; 
clearly indicating that its possessor was dead to this world, and which seemed to say: ‘I have lived 
through all, and all is vanity!’ Such, as the doorclosed, were the impressions that pressed vividly upon 
us, and held us for the time fixed motionless in our seat. When we had alittle recovered, our first 
thought was to call the stranger back, But something checked the impulse. . We sat down again and took 
up the bundle which he had left, while a kind of mysterious awe crept over us. As we advanced, we 
gradually came to feel a sympathy with the writer; and although the great merit of the papers consists 
in the depth of feeling and strict adherence to facts, we are induced to lay them before our readers. Of 
the writer we still hope to learn something more. We have sometimes thought he might be one of the 
numerous connections of our time-honored and worthy patron, Dizpricn KwNickzRBOCRER Yet the 
disparity in their characters almost forbids such an opinion. A friend whom we ventured to consult, 
whispered something about the ‘WanprrRine Jew.’ But the high measure of Christian faith which per- 
vades these papers repels such an insinuation. On the whole, we concluded to lay the foregoing facts 
before the reader, and thus afford every one an equal opportunity with ourself of judging of this myste- 
rious personage; and we would take this occasion to assure our ANcizNT, that if he will butcall again, 


he shall receive a cordial welcome. - Ep. ENICEERBOCEER. 


REMINISCENCES OF AN OLD MAN. 


‘TemMpora mutantur et nos mutamur cum illis.’ 
‘I cannot change!’ 


I nave no doubt, Mr. Editor, that you look with no little distrust 
upon a new correspondent. ‘Times were, when these things were 
not so; when an editor received a package through the post-office 
with pleasure, and when a new pen was welcomed to his pages. 
But alas! the changes which have marked every thing about us, 
have left untouched neither the corps-editorial nor the corps-contri- 
butive. Formerly, as I have hinted, these two great divisions of 
literary laborers weré*on the most amicable terms; till at length a 
pseudo race sprang up, whose only desire was a longing to appear 
in print, and whose chief characteristic a lamentable stupidity. The 
unsuspecting editor at first congratulated himself upon the great 
increase of literary capacity; and it was not till his table groaned 
under these fresh contributions, (a rare charity, indeed!) till his 
privacy was completely broken, and his very inner sanctum violated, 
that he came to look about him, and discover that the Goths and 
Vandals were in the capital. Since then a continual contest has 
been going on; so that in the labor of selecting and rejecting, of 
protesting against and resisting importunities ; the editor has grown 
desperate, and like an animal at bay turns at first indiscriminately 
upon every one that approaches him. 
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I can easily conceive therefore that the first manuscript from an 
unknown hand may make the editor turn pale, deplore his condition, 
and almost curse his destiny. Your first salutation to me doubtless 
is: ‘Who are you? what do you want? I’ve enough matter for my 
Magazine. Look into these drawers — crowded to repletion ; open 
those port-folios—in each compartment there is matter for every 
taste. My embarrassment is l’embarras des richesses ; the difficulty 
is only in selection, and so forth; to all which I have only to reply: 
Tam an old, sad, melancholy man, whose only delights are to feed upon 
the Past. I want the privilege sometimes of expressing my feelings, 
when they swell within me, and will not be restrained. ’Tis but a 
small boon I ask, and easily granted; yet how great the comfort 
which I shall derive fromit! Ifyou have matter enough, why — here 
is more. 

And yet, Mr. Editor, I would not work too much upon your pity. 
Tam aged, but thank God! not infirm. If Wealth calls me not its 
possessor, neither can Poverty claim me for her own : 


* Though I look old, yet am I strong and lusty.’ 


If what I have to say be not to your taste, not well put down or too 
poorly writ, pass it to your limbo. My end is accomplished; my 
mind relieved of the burden which at times bears so heavily upon 
it. Ambition I have none. It left me with the quicker blood of 
earlier years. The world charms me not. I look upon its wonder- 
workings with an incurious eye, and smile when I see gray-beards 
like myself spend days and months and years 


‘In dropping buckets into empty wells, 
And growing old in drawing nothing up.” 


Enough, Mr. Editor, for you: we may hereafter become more 
acquainted. If so, well. If not, perhaps better. But the kind 
reader: Are you also curious to know what old emblem of mortality 
seeks to secure your notice? Do you too hail me, and ask for 
‘name, age, and lodgings?’ My old friend Futter, discoursing of 
curiosity, somewhere says, that it is ‘a kernel of the forbidden fruit, 
which still sticketh in the throat of the natural man, much to the 
danger of his choking.’ Prythee, therefore, worthy friend, let not 
this same kernel throttle thee in the outset, to thy sore disquiet. I 
have said that I am an old man, and confidence you know ‘is a plant 
of slow growth in an aged bosom.’ Oh, reader! whether young or 
old, of the sterner sex or the more gentle, probe me not! probe me 
not, I pray thee! Let it suffice for me to say, that I have read 
much; thought much; felt much. Ihave wandered this drear world 
many times over, and have seen every nation on the face of the 
earth, and can speak of their manners and their customs, their mis- 
eries and pleasures, their follies and crimes. I have dined with 
the noblest aristocrats of Russia, and supped with the Arab of the 
desert. I have taken my café with the most celebrated politicians 
of France, and have drank of the soft wines of Chios with the far 
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softer daughters of that isle. I have sported with the fair maidens 
of Andalusia, under the delightful palm-trees of Spain, and have 
wandered half frozen through the desolate wilds of Kamschatka, 
without shelter or protection. I have seen. too my share of ocean 
life, and gloried in its changeable companionship. I have witnessed 
storm and shipwreck, have beheld death in every shape, and 
made acquaintance with danger in every form. Yet still I am 
spared; while friend after friend has sunk quietly into his grave, or 
been torn rudely from the world by accident or violence. I wander 
among the busy throng that crowd the pavements of this new but 
enterprising city. Each has some pressing object before him; each 
has friends, relations, and mayhap a loving wife and darling chil- 
dren, for whom he labors, while I am all alone! I often stop and 
number the people as they pass along, with anxious eye, if perad- 
venture I might chance to light upon a countenance that seems 
familiar. But all are strange. They pass by me like the wind, and 
Tam still alone! Merciful God! that one soul should feel so cheer- 
less in the bosom of thy great family !—that one man should feel 
so lost among his fellows! 

But my thoughts wander—they will wander, in spite of me. 
Still I must repress them. Thus much for what I am and what I 
have been; and now, in the cold evening of life, I sit myself down 
in a bustling city of this western world, to scribble—ay, to senbble. 
For what else can an old man do? Read I will not: 


‘ Authors are evil spirits, and their books 
Are part of them.’ 


But can you abide me, reader? I am often querulous; egotisti- 
cal too, you may think me, for I do use the ‘condemned I,’ instead 
of the ‘ We royal.’ But did you look upon these things as I have 
learned to look upon them, how hardly would you call me an egotist! 
When you have had your heart-strings wrung, your hopes withered, 
your friends cut off; ay, even your enemies dead around you, while 
a new world, ‘born in a day,’ stares you rudely in the face; ah! then 
how bitterly, how scornfully, will you look at the clap-trap forms to 
which man, poor fool that he is! pays servile homage ! 

Yet I, even I hope to please you. I will try not to presume too 
much upon the privileges of age, nor attempt to imitate the piquancy 
of youth. I have been long since convinced that 


‘ All an terrestrial wear a different hue, 
As youth or age persuades, and neither true.’ 


Tt shall be my care to draw the picture without giving to it too 
much gloom or gayety ; to lay the colors in such wise that neither the 
vermilion of youth nor the gray pallor of age shall predominate 
in the tints. 

But it is rash to promise. Would you know the subject of my 
poor thoughts ?— the result of my cheerless day-dreams? Follow 
me then, in these my hastily-recorded ‘ Reminiscences.’ 

Great Jones-strect, Evening of Saturday, 1812. 
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The Young Englishman. 


CHAPTER Ie 


In looking over some old papers which have been lying quietly in 
one of the drawers of my escritoire for more than forty years, I took 
up a bundle that brought many sad recollections to mind, and made 
my heart bleed anew, when I had supposed that all its life-blood 
was wrung from it. It was a journal of two or three voyages made 
when I was in the fulness of life, and in the fresh vigor of man- 
hood. It is fearful to look back on the trying scenes I have wit- 
nessed; the narrow escapes and the perilous adventures which it 
has been my lot to encounter. But they are all over; andif my 
mind cannot always enjoy the peaceful retirement which my quiet 
chamber affords, my body at least is at rest, and is no longer exposed 
to its former perils. And I thank my Maker for these hours of 
repose; I thank Him that I have at last found a place where I can 
live the days allotted to me, and die in peace, if such should be His 
will. I can now welcome evening in, with no fear of disturbance 
without, or of danger within doors; and can look forward with calm- 
ness to the time, not far distant, when the hand that traces these 
characters must be stiffened in death, and the heart that now beats - 
so healthfully, hushed for ever! But I wander again; ’tis an old 
man’s failing, and I confess to it. 

I spoke of some papers: I hold them before me. Strange art! 
that preserves and cherishes our feelings, gives them a form and 
presence from one year to another, without charge to the thoughts 
which delighted or oppressed us! These papers —they speak of 
days gone by; and since all mentioned in them have long since 
passed from the world, I may speak freely of their contents. Per- 
haps it would be better to give the narration as nearly as possible in 
the language of my journal, written a short time after the sad events 
related therein took place. The circumstances were then vivid in my 
mind; indeed they are now too deeply impressed ever to be forgot- 
ten. Making some alterations then which may occur to my mind in 
the course of the narrative, I will proceed: 


Ir was in the leafless month of November, just at the close of 
the last century, that the good ship ‘ Christoval Colon’ was to sail 
from London, bound to the south’ard, round Cape Horn, to touch at 
different ports, as appeared from certain placards about the docks, 
and a notice in the ‘ Public Ledger. I was to sail in that ship as far 
as the island of Jamaica, and punctual to the hour I stepped on board. 
My effects had been previously stowed away, so that I had little 
else to do, save reconnoitre the passengers, of whom there were 
some dozen or more; for the merchantman had a good reputation as 
a sea-boat, and her commander was well known as a skilful sailor 
anda gentleman. I looked about me. There was the keen calcu- 
lating shrewd-minded Scotchman, going to South America, probably 
not to return to old Scotia again these twelve years, perhaps never : 
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But he can make more money in Rio than at his old stand near the 
Trongate; so to Rio he goes. Here was a young Spaniard, bound 
for—I know not where. He seemed to let the world pass easily 
enough, wore a sword and dirk, and smoked a paper cigarro. Next 
came a young merchant from the island of Jamaica—very com- 
mon-place. I was checked in my observations by the sight of a 
group near the cabin-stairs, on the quarter-deck. I paused a 
moment, and carelessly strolled toward them. The company con- 
sisted of some six or eight; part of whom seemed destined for the 
voyage, while the remainder had come down to the vessel to see 
their friends fairly off, and to receive their parting adieus. Of the 
number, one was evidently an invalid, a victim of that siren, Con- 
sumption. Oh! how visibly could you see its ravages in that pale, 
emaciated countenance, those attenuated limbs, that feeble step; 
how forcibly did all these speak of decay and dissolution ! 

The young man before me, for he was scarce three-and-twenty, 
stood surrounded by his friends, who seemed anxious and solicitous 
m the extreme for his well-being. Indeed he was one that could 
not fail to interest, even at the first sight. He was not very tall, yet 
of full height; his countenance singularly impressive ; his forehead 
boldly developed and well proportioned ; and the very black hair that 
hung over his temples contrasted singularly with the almost marble 
whiteness of his brow. His eye was full and dark; not piercing, 
but expressive of thought, decision, and energy. Yet there was in 
his look something that told of calm despair — a despair of recovery ; 
while at the same time the soul seemed almost to triumph within 
him, that it was so soon to pass into a higher and nobler state of 
existence. I paused and gazed upon the youth, and tried to fancy 
his feelings; his frame subdued by the insidious disease which 
baffled all hurhan skill, till it was well nigh wasted away. ‘Certain, 
certain death!’ murmured I, half aloud: ‘man knows that he is 
liable to die at any moment; yet when he feels the certainty of the 
immediate approach of the Destroyer, how does that feeling chill his 
heart and unnerve him!’ But the young man needed not my pity; 
nay, I rather gathered strength and took courage at the sight of 
him; and the feeling that first moved me gave place to very differ- 
ent thoughts. I looked upon him almost with envy. 

But who are the companions of his voyage? Can you mistake 
the one who stands nearest, with her anxious eyes cast upon his 
faded cheek and pallid features, as if questioning the effect of each 
breeze that breathed upon him? Ohno! She must be, she zs the 
mother of the youth, ‘and she was a widow. There was a sub- 
dued, chastened sorrow on her brow, which told of the hours of 
sadness and grief which she had endured. Yes, the mother stood 
beside her offspring, her only and beloved son — her hope, her pride 
and her dependence. Alas! how cruel is the Tyrant! There was 
her darling boy, almost ready for the grave, about to try the last 
expedient to restore his languid frame to health, with every reason 
to fear that it would prove fruitless. There he stood, but oh! how 
different from the time when he was a merry, light-hearted boy, and 
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gladdened her soul with his sprightliness and activity. But how 
could she now be so tranquil and composed, while her heart was 
almost broken, and her sorrows were thickening upon her? She 
was a Christian ! 

A few steps forward, but ill concealing her grief, stood the young 
mar’s only sister. How different was the calm submissive sorrow 
of maturer years from the quick feeling of youth; the deep sad- 
ness of the mother from the fresh grief of the sister! The mother’s 
eye was dry. The sister wept, and in her tears she found relief. 
So it is with the young: time and trouble have not taught them the 
burden of existence: their hearts, easily affected, respond to the 
slightest impression; and the tears which they shed, like the 
showers of spring, are followed by the bright sunshine of hope; and 
then they smile and are happy again! Youth! youth! ’tis long years 
gone; but the memory thereof clings to me still. Why may I not 
weep as in my boyhood? Why are tears forbidden me? Has my 
heart become cold? has the fountain of affection and feeling been 
dried up within me? Oh,no! no! Thisis not the reason. Hope has 
deserted me, and I cannot weep! Who has not heard of ‘the luxury 
of grief?’ °Tis a specious term. The young, in full life, may 
enjoy it, but the aged never; for ¢hewr eyes are dry. But to return; 
for why should I interrupt the train of my narrative, and blot my 
journal with interlineations, to expose my feelings to the world, and 
lay bare a desolate heart? 

There is another in the company, whom I cannot picture. She 
is not habited for the voyage, yet in that voyage are embarked all 
her hopes and all her fears. Upon its result is staked her happiness 
for life. Be it prosperous, and who so joyous and light-hearted? 
Be it adverse, and who so wretched and despairing! Merciful 
Father! that this world should present such dreadful alternatives! 
that our brightest hopes should ever be darkened by the bitter 
dread of disappointment. Sad indeed was her heart, for she was 
ihe betrothed of the youth. She stood a little apart from the rest, 
and was apparently lost in fearful foreboding: for in a countenance 
which nature had formed capable of expressing the greatest degree 
of pleasure and delight, nought could be traced but the fixed look 
of sorrow. Lovely she must have been in her happy hours ; beauti- 
ful in her smiles, when all within was peace, while her heart knew 
no sadness, no misery; but to me she seemed, as she stood, sub- 
dued, sorrowing, and alone, not to belong to earth. She was more 
than beautiful — she was angelic. I cannot describe her; for who, 
after dwelling on so sacred a theme as a woman’s grief and a 
woman’s love, can turn from it to delineate with minuteness every 
particular of form and lineament of countenance ? 


Every thing was ready, and the ship was about to get under 
way. The friends of the invalid had taken their leave; yet she 
still remained. But the moment arrived when she too must go. 
Her brother, who accompanied her, warned her that there could be 
no more delay. I watched with anxiety the effect of the separation 
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upon both. The lovers, as I afterward learned, had bid each other 
a fond farewell before coming to the vessel: still they were anxious 
to take that last look which all of us know sinks so deep into the 
heart, and is never forgotten. Both had promised to act composedly 
if Mary was permitted to make one of the company to the ship ; 
and until now both had redeemed their promise. The young man 
had taken a seat before his friends left; for he was too much 
exhausted to remain long standing, and Mary had advanced next 
him, as each friend shook her lover's hand, and with a cheerful tone 
wished him a pleasant voyage anda safe return. All this she had 
borne. But the cruel moment had come. The voice of the captain 
was heard in preparation for immediate departure. Leave him she 
must; and despite the natural modesty of her nature, and the 
delicacy of her situation, she sprang toward him and knelt at his 
feet and sobbed aloud. What then to her were all the miserable 
forms and ceremonies of an unfeeling world? What the presence 
of strangers or of friends? She cared not for these —she thought 
not of them. She thought only of her lover; and with that thought 
came the feeling that could not, would not be repressed, that they 
should never meet again. ‘Oh William! William!’ she cried, ‘I 
am bidding you farewell forever! Iknow it—1I felt it this moming 
before I bade you adieu. We shall never meet again!’ And the 
poor girl sobbed as if her heart would break. 

The youth had to this moment controlled his feelings ; had bade 
adieu to all his friends with a firm countenance; and even now the 
presence of the numbers on board made him strive hard to com- 
mand himself. But this was more than he could bear. He strug- 
gled to retain his natural composure; but he could not. He was 
unnerved, and he bowed his head and wept. And there they 
mingled their tears. They were one—one by the very strongest 
of all ties that binds soul to soul —love united with despair. 

Great mystery of life! That two should love as they loved, only 
to be torn from each other’s embrace, never to meet again! That 
hearts formed for happiness should be thus crushed in the spring- 
time, ere Hope has lavished half her promises, or Anticipation 
pictured half its pleasures; when the pulse of existence beats 
fullest and clearest, that it should falter — tremble — flutter — stop! 
Oh, why must we part from those we love? why must the soul be 
lacerated and tortured till even death is prayed for, while we are 
yet unprepared to die? It cannot, cannot be, that we part thus for 
ever. Yet such are the thoughts of the complaining soul. Years 
of wearisome and sorrowful experience have taught me the answer. 
Long was I in learning the lesson, but I bless my Maker that He 
has taught it to me. In this world we must serve Him and prepare 
for the nobler life to come. Were all things bright and beautiful 
upon earth, without a cloud to obscure or a vapor to dim its glories, 
how soon should we be wedded to time and sense, forgetful alike of 
Gop and Etemity! How soon would earth become our paradise, 
and the joys of Heaven cease to attract us! Oh! /et us suffer here, 
rather than forget that we have another existence to spend, and that 
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with our Creator and our God, if we do but trust His Providence. 
Soul must meet soul, and Spirit spirit, in the world to come. We 
shall see our friends and our loved ones again! Gop is just: let 
man be silent before him. 


‘Not a moment to lose; flood and tide wait for no man; we’ve 
lost five minutes already, shouted the pilot, who had the manage- 
ment of the vessel through the intricacies of the Thames river. 

‘Mary,’ said Mrs. , ‘we must say good by. Come, added 
she, seeing that Mary stirred not, ‘ you must be cheerful; don’t you 
see we are going to have a fine voyage, and that you may soon 
expect us back in health and good spirits ?’ 

What did it cost the mother to say those words! Still, Mary 
moved not. ‘ Speak to her, William,’ said Mrs. ; but William 
could not speak. Her brother now approached, and gently raised 
her up, but she fell back into his arms insensible. A few moments 
restored her to animation, but hardly to consciousness; and she 
walked silently from the vessel, murmuring as she passed away : 
‘ for ever ! — for ever !’ 

All had left the ship save those destined for the voyage. The 
invalid, his mother, and sister still kept their places. Near by 
stood the young man’s servant (who had accompanied him half 
the world over) with a rigidly unmoved countenance, which it was 
really difficult to understand. George had been trained solely by 
his young master, and was all that a faithful servant should be. He 
loved him to devotion, yet his countenance showed nothing of the 
working of his feelings. I had watched him from the first, for his 
peculiar manner attracted my attention, and could see nothing but 
the same rigid indifference which seemed stamped upon his features. 
But when the scene which I have just described took place, George 
turned around, locked this way and that, coughed, hemmed, and 
took out his handkerchief; but it would not do. The tears started 
in his eyes and rolled down his face, and the poor creature attempted 
in vain to restrain them. And who would have restrained their 
tears? Years have since rolled by, and all the parties mentioned, 
save the poor penciller of these melancholy truths, are numbered 
with the dead. Since then I have witnessed many a sad event, 
and looked too often upon suffering and danger and death. Yet 
never have I had the tenderest feelings of my heart so forcibly 
awakened, never have I been so touched with another’s grief, as on 
the day I first embarked on board the ‘ Christoval Colon.’ 

The deck was strewed with cordage, and the sailors were busy in 
getting the vessel under way. Once afloat, the monotonous ‘yo! 
heave ho!’ intermingled with the more enlivening ‘ho! cheerily!’ 
sounded in strange contrast with what I had just seen and heard. 
But it sufficed to recall my mind to earth again. Passing out full 
into the stream, we floated down the noble river. Soon the great 
metropolis with its spires and domes and cupolas gradually receded 
from view, until all was lost in the dark vapor which constantly 
hangs over that wonderful city. We had bid adieu to England. 
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STANZAS. 


BY TUB AUTHOR OF ‘TOURER PASSAGES IN THE HISTORY OF A PORT.’ 


Aut poets mere translators are 

Of Nature’s music into man’s dull tongue ; 
: Borrowers of beauty simply, as a star 
Ft) Reflects the planet whence its glory sprung. 






So streams that seem to feed the sea 
Only pay back what wealth from ocean flows ; 

And so the waxen plunder of the bee 

Is made to counterfeit its parent rose. 






Each minstrel’s tune then must resemble 
The daily sounds which round his senses breathe, 

Bia And his own imitative lyre-strings tremble 

pi As the trees tremble which he plays beneath. 






Some rhymers, like the woodland brooks 
Whereby they walk, sing sweetly but not strong, 

And all the little river's turns and crooks 

And murmuring falls are mimicked in their song. 






Some to the ebbing, hardly heard, 
Of some dead harbor ply their languid art, 

Where scarce more drowsily the tide is stirred 
Than their tame pipings move the listener’s heart. 


AE 


Homer was nursed beside the waters 

i (’T is plain enough) of some wild Grecian shore ; 

Hark! in his tale divine of countless slaughters, 
We hear the surge — its rising and its roar! 


ODS LORS ELD LIE OB 


The gentler Mantuan, ’t is as plain, 

hi Learned to lisp eclogues in the Lombard groves, 
hit And hymned his harvests mid the ripening grain 
+ Of Tuscan meadows, white with snowy droves. 






*T is not the mood of Dorian flutes 
Sonorous Mit ton’s grave-paced muse inspires ; 

H No ; the swoll’n organ best his grandeur suits, 

And the rolled anthem of cathedral choirs. 


a tS GOS Sa 


How Arrosto’s touch betrays 

The halls he haunted in the knightly time! 
H When ladies’ eyes repaid the poet’s lays, 

And ringing arms gave love a tone sublime. 






Oh then what kind of music here, 
Amid this bustle of insane Broadway, 

Among the million, boisterous with beer, 

Should creak its jargon in the ear of day ? 


em 
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Methinks in every scribbler’s strain 

Some well-known city-sound my senses greets ; 
The din of bells, the rumbling railway train, 

And ever omnibus-resounding streets. 


A dock there is, near Corlear’s Hook, 
Where into Hudson many a drain disgorges ; 
Round it are noisy shops of smith and cook, 
And men who ply the trade which was Saint George’s.* 


From morn till night a dialect obscene, 

Mixed with harsh strokes, disturbs the greasy air; 
And when I read the Magazine, 

In my imagination I am there. 





LIFE IN THE METROPOLIS. 
NUMBER ONE. 


AUCTION SEETCHES. 


Reaver, have you ever been to an auction sale? If not, avoid 
it, pass by it, turn from it, and go on your way! And yet, if you 
can go in a calm, philosophical spirit, and with a firm determination 
under all temptation to spend not a single dollar, or what is still 
better, without a single dollar in your pocket, you will find ample 
amusement for a leisure hour. In walking down Broadway on the 
east side, or on either side of Pearl-street, about ten or eleven in 
the morning, did you never observe a mysterious-looking little red 
flag hung out from the second-story window or from the top of the 
door? This mysterious little flag has proved far more dangerous 
than was ever the black flag of the pirate —if not to man’s life, at 
least to his pocket. It is not an honest, manly flag, streaming out 
boldly in the wind; but it waves to and fro with a hypocritical, 
insinuating, inviting air, which has lured many an unsuspecting 
stranger to his destruction. 

An inexperienced person may make a pretty good inference as to 
the character of the sales, from the appearance of this flag. Some 
are inscribed with the name of the auctioneer, the description of 
goods, and the hour of sale. These indicate a wholesale establish- 
ment, and that here the sales are openly and fairly conducted. 
Some have only a plain red field; these, to say the least, are of a 
doubtful character, and must be regarded with a cautious and suspi- 
cious eye; while others, and especially corner-stores, tear one flag 
into two pieces, and attaching one to a broom-stick, and the other to 


* Saint GEoRGE, GrBBon tells us, was a bacon-seller. 
VOL. XX. 60 
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a hoe-handle, protrude one into each street. These are the most 
dangerous of all. Avoid them as you would a broker's shop or the 
court of chancery; for you will buy pinchbeck for gold and plated 
ware for silver; and learn to your cost that ‘all is not gold that 
glitters.’ 

Perhaps of all the different kinds of auctions, the most amusing 
are furniture sales, where nervous old ladies bid against themselves. 
If the auctioneer is a man of any humor, furniture sales afford a 
rich field for amusement. I attended one a few days ago’ in the 
eastern part of the city, in which the presiding genius was a man of 
this stamp. The company was composed principally of women, (as 
is generally the case,) probably four to one. Of these, about two 
thirds had come merely from curiosity, as to a place ‘where women 
most do congregate ;’ the fair sex being especially gregarious in 
their habits. Some had dressed themselves for the occasion in 
their Sunday clothes; while others were in their every-day garb, 
and with their babies in their arms, as they had no one to leave 
them with at home; yet it would not do to miss such an occa- 
sion. 

It appeared that the owner of the furniture had had, or had 
thought he had, a taste for the fine arts, and had covered his walls 
with paintings and engravings, of all sizes and descriptions. Some 
of these were odd enough. One I remember struck me as particu- 
larly ludicrous. It was a representation of the murder of Helen 
Jewett by Robinson. The painter had represented the lady fast 
asleep in her bed, with her night-cap and curl-papers in remarkably 
strong relief, considering that the only light was a small dip-candle, 
six to the pound, in the hand of the murderer. Robinson was dis- 
covered standing in the middle of the room, with a cloak over his 
arm, and ai immense hatchet in his hand — already bloody, proba- 
bly from anticipation. He was advancing stealthily toward the bed, 
with his left side slightly advanced, and bending forward with his 
hand to his ear, in much the manner of savages on the stage when 
they advance upon the unwary foe; who generally, by the by, is 
supposed to be some five or six miles off. 

‘ Here, ladies!’ said the auctioneer, ‘I have a very interesting 
picture to offer you; a representation of the murderer Robinson, in 
the very act of approaching his victim. The head of Miss Jewett 
is a portrait, taken from a plaster-cast shortly after her death, and 
admitted by Rebinson himself to be a most astonishing likeness. 
The figure of Robinson is a fac-simile —as like him as two peas. 
I have been credibly informed that at the trial two respectable old 
gentlemen who had never seen the prisoner recognized him at once 
from his resemblance to this picture. And the cloak, ladies! the 
cloak is the very identical one which the murderer wore! What 
shall I have for this valuable painting ?’ 

‘One dollar, from an old lady. 

‘ Thank you, Ma’am; one dollar, one dollar, one dollar— half —two, 
two and a half—three, three dollars; three dollars are bid for this 
invaluable picture; only three; worth at least ten! Three dollars, 
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three dollars, three dollars — going at three dollars ! — going, going ! 
Ladies, this picture is invaluable as a moral lesson as well as a 
work of art. I would recommend it to all mothers who have 
grown-up daughters. Put this picture before them, and what 
temptation could ever induce them to leave the paths of virtue! 
Ladies, the owner of this picture has daughters ; they have grown 
up from youth to womanhood; they have never left the paths of 
virtue ; and their mother ascribes it mainly to the influence of this 
picture !’ 

This address evidently produced a sensation. There was quite 
a stir among the matrons around me; and I heard one vixenish- 
looking old maid, with a sharp face, hooked nose, and iron spec- 
tacles, whisper her neighbor, ‘that to be sure it was so; and that if 
she hadn't had such a ‘pictur,’ she didn’t know what might n't 
have happened to her. The auctioneer put up the picture again, 
and the good ladies vied with each other in purchasing this invalu- 
able safe-guard to female honor; and as they were assured that 
there was not another to be had in the city for love or money, it was 
finally knocked down to a Mrs. Chastely at three dollars and a half; 
having cost originally, frame included, the sum of three shillings. 
The good lady bore her prize off in triumph, apparently as proud of 
her bargain as if she had purchased a handsome table or a valuable 
clock at the same price. 

After selling a few other pictures, of more or less value, fhe 
auctioneer put up one of much the same stamp as the first. It 
purported to be a representation of the Virgin and Child. The 
virgin was dressed in a bright yellow silk gown, cut rather low in 
the neck, with her hair brushed carefully behind her ears, ( probably 
to give her a meek expression,) twisted round and fastened upon 
the top of her head with a silver comb. Of course the virgin had 
silver and not plain tortoise-shell, like common women. But the 
painter had been determined that she should excel all her sex not 
only in the quality but quantity of comb; and for this purpose he 
had given her two or three extra inches, which made it tower above 
her head in a most formidable manner. She had very small feet, 
and very white hands. Then she wore a black belt round her 
waist, with a paste-buckle, and a handkerchief round her neck. 
She was standing up so as to give full effect to her height, which 
was about two feet above that of ordinary women. Whether the 
artist had given her this vast superiority from a belief in the degen- 
eracy of the human race, or from the same motive which led him to 
bestow upon her the extra inch of comb, we are unable to state, but 
rather incline to the latter opinion. The former is confined we 
believe to philosophers; men of only common sense reject it. 

The painter had evidently had a taste for matching colors. He 
had made the face to correspond with the dress, and had given it a 
most unearthly yellowish tmge; so that but for the outline, it would 
have been rather difficult to distinguish them. He must have been 
a phrenologist too; and had determined to give the virgm memory 
‘large;’ at least seven. So he had contrived to put her eyes about 
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three inches apart, and had located one on each side of her face, 
much after the manner of the chameleon or cat-fish. In order to 
give her plenty of veneration, he had raised a bump on the top of 
her head, that towered almost as high as the silver comb; and for 
the sake of conscientiousness, he had given her such a breadth of 
crown that her head looked like nothing so much as a large wedge, 
most particularly broad at the top. 

But no one could deny to the artist the praise of consistency ; for 
he had admirably suited the child to the mother. It was dressed 
in a long yellow frock, and had a lace cap on its head, and socks on 
its feet, and was staring straight forward with its great, round sky- 
blue eyes, with a most concentrated expression of stupidity; while 
round its head were some yellow daubs here and there, bearing no 
particular resemblance to any thing whatever, but which a remark- 
ably vivid imagination might interpret as intended for small pieces 
of lemon-peel cut in fancy shapes. But even a vivid imagination 
would never have suspected this to be the virgin and,her child, had 
not the artist fortunately anticipated this difficulty, and taken 
measures to guard against it. He had written under it in huge 
black letters, so that he who ran might read: ‘THe VERGEN AND 
THE CHILDE.’ 

This work of genius the auctioneer next offered for sale. He 
prefaced his offer with a few introductory remarks: ‘ Ladies, I 
have next to offer you an invaluable work of art—a genuine 
Canova.’ 

‘A genuine what?’ inquired the old maid with the sharp face 
and steel spectacles, of her neighbor. 

‘A genuine Hanover, Miss Sharpe.’ 

‘A Hanover? What’s that?’ 

‘Oh! Lor! Why don’t you know that? Why it’s a city in 
France where they make all the best pictur’s.’ 

Miss Sharpe blushed at her ignorance, and the old lady bridled 
up as if she plumed herself not a little upon her superior knowledge. 

‘I thought that it was in Germany, suggested a pale, meek- 
looking little woman, in a low voice. 

‘In Germany,to be sure! No, Ma’am; it’sin France. Ain’t m 
husband in the pictur’-framing business, and ought n’t I to know?’ 

This argument was regarded as conclusive; and it was settled to 
the satisfaction of every body present, that Hanover was a city of 
France, in which they made all the best ‘pictur’s. Miss Sharpe, 
with a laudable desire to atone for her ignorance, outbid all compe- 
tition, and carried off the picture at two dollars and a half, in the 
full glory of possessing a ‘genuine Hanover.’ 

The auctioneer soon disposed of all the pictures. Some were 
valuable, but they were few and far between. The greater part 
were mere daubs, tacked or pasted against the wall. After sell- 
ing the pictures he held up a large punch-bowl, which he assured 
them had once belonged to an English earl, Lord-Fitz Noodle, and 
which he and three other English earls had been in the habit of 
emptying every night, until in due course of time they had emptied 
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their pockets; when it had been sold to a broker, from whom it 
passed to a china-dealer, and so through the hands of about ten 
other people, all of whom he enumerated, until it came to the pre- 
sent owner. The descent, like that of many old families, was so 
clearly made out that not a doubt could be entertained of its 
genuineness; and so the punch-bowl was knocked down, as was 
right and proper, at about three times its actual value, to a lady 
whose children went to dancing-school, and who had been once to 
the theatre, and had therefore indisputable claims to gentility. 

The next articles offered were a dinner-service, off of which High 
Commissioner Lin had once eaten his dinner at the house of an 
intimate frend, (at least so the auctioneer assured us,) whose head 
he had afterward ordered to be cut off; a dozen small breakfast- 
knives, with one of which a gentleman in pecuniary difficulties had 
cut his throat; a large earthen-ware mug, out of which an Irish gen- 
tleman who murdered his wife had been in the habit of drinking; 
a dozen silver-spoons that had once belonged to a real alderman ; 
with many other rare curiosities of the same description, all of which 
sold advantageously. But I was obliged to tear myself away at 


this stage of the proceedings, having derived no little amusement 
from our visit. 


SKETCH THE SECOND. 


I nave endeavored to give a brief sketch of a furniture-sale : but 
there is another description of auction, of an entirely different char- 
acter; the wholesale auction, where entire cargoes are sold ‘at one 
fell swoop. Let the reader enter one of these large stores with me 
between ten and two o'clock, and I think the bustle will rather 
astound him. People are pouring in and out, so that the door is 
rarely shut for two minutes consecutively. Your ears are greeted 
with as great a confusion of tongues as ever prevailed at Babel. 
The quick and violent tones of the Frenchman, the grunting of the 
German, the petulant snap of the Spamiard, and not unfrequently a 
mixture of all three, with an occasional sprinkling of English — all 
these are heard in rapid succession, forming a kind of conversational 
chowder, that would horrify the ears of a critic. Here too you may 
meet with all sorts of characters; from the bashful little grocer who 
never disputes a bill even when it is wrong, to the pert and forward 
grocer who always disputes it, ight or wrong; the grocer who cheats 
and the grocer who is cheated ; the grocer who never weighs his goods 
and the grocer who always weighs them, and invariably finds them 
wrong, the weight, by a remarkable coincidence, being always too 
little. Then there is the active business-man, with his quick, ner- 
vous step; the large, self-important man, who lays down laws on 
all subjects, whether he knows any thing about them or not, in the 
true Johnsonian style; the fluent man, who has‘a great idea of his 
oratorical powers; discourseth eloquently on all subjects with a 
great deal of gesture; and who thinks the people were not alive to 
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their true interests when they refused to send him to Congress, but 
don’t know now whether he should accept, if they were to make him 
the offer. Then there is the man who tells tough stories, much in the 
Munchausen style; and as if anticipating something like incredu- 
lity on the part of his audience, always winds up with, ‘ Now that’s 
a fact, Sir! You may rely upon it, Sir;’ and the man im authority, 
who holds perhaps some petty office under government, and who 
struts about with a majestic and dignified tread, to the great admi- 
ration of all small boys and little girls. Then there is the rich mer- 
chant, who comes to make arrangements for selling his cargo of silks 
or teas, and the poor grocer, who comes to beg an extension on his 
note, of fifty dollars. These are but a portion of the grown visiters.; 
but scarcely five minutes pass in the day that the door is not thrown 
violently open, and a small voice is heard to issue from some spot 
apparently not more than a foot above the floor: ‘Matches?’ ‘No!’ 
(with energy.) ‘A firsht-rate article—besht kind?’ ‘No!’ (an- 
grily.) Should the day be rainy, the small voices do not venture 
out with their matches. This is the time for the news-paper boys 
to pounce upon the unwary. The door is thrown open with the 
same violence — indeed it is remarkable that the smaller the boy 
the louder the noise — and a voice so like the other that you would 
swear that if it was not the same it was at least its twin-brother, is 
heard to exclaim : ‘ Pa-a-pers, Sir?’ 

This voice has scarcely retreated, when another is heard, if any 
thing a tone smaller than the first. This voice generally indicates a 
little girl with a large basket on her arm, shoes a world too large for 
her feet, stockings, ‘if she have any, dirty and lying in layers on her 
shoes, and an old straw bonnet with a faded riband, which had prob- 
ably been a bridal present to her great grand-mother. The orange- 
gitl is generally allowed to enter, for auctioneers are mortal, and 
sometimes eat oranges. But if your time is precious, beware how 
you purchase any odd number—three, or five, for example. She 
knows very well that she sells one orange for three cents, two 
oranges for six pence, and four for a shilling; but if you buy three 
or five, it involves the necessity of an abstruse mathematical calcu- 
lation, worked out on the digits of the left hand by means of those 
of the night, that is not at all unlikely to occupy from ten to fifteen 
minutes. 

But with all that i is amusing about an auction-store, there is much 
that is sad too. It has its dark as well as its bright sides. Not 
unfrequently there enter beggars with scarcely a rag to their backs, 
seeking to gain a living by selling blacking, almanacs, or some other 
trifle ; store-keepers, once in a good business, now poor and penni- 
less, who come with some moving tale of losses, to beg assistance. 
It was but the other day I happened to be standing in a friend’s 
counting-room when I heard a story of this description. The rela- 
tor was an honest, intelligent-looking man, though there was a 
weakness about the lines of his mouth which made it no difficult 
matter to account for his losses. It was the old story of endorsing 
for friends, who had turned out scoundrels, and so turned him out of 
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house and home; bad debts, hard times, ete. It appeared that he 
had been a dry-goods’ merchant in Grand-street, and had been doing 
a very good business. His brother became involved, and begged 
him to endorse for him, representing himself as but temporarily 
embarrassed. He did so cheerfully, and to a large amount — some 
ten thousand dollars, if I recollect rightly. But afew weeks after, 
his brother was arrested on a charge of forgery. His affairs were 
investigated, and it was found that his property was wholly insuffi- 
cient to meet the demands of his creditors. Of course they came 
upon our merchant. He might perhaps have been able to meet the 
demand, but just then the hard times came on, and he found it 
impossible to collect what was due him. The result was inevita- 
ble; he failed, and with a young family dependent upon him, was 
thrown for support upon the unwilling loans of relatives and friends. 
And so he had lived on from day to day and from year to year; 
to-day cheered with the hope of obtaining some employment, which 
to-morrow was doomed to dissipate; experiencing that bitter dis- 
appointment ‘that maketh the heart sick.’ Our friend was fortu- 
nately able to procure him a clerkship, which is sufficient to give 
him a bare subsistence. But with broken health, and weighed down 
by his brother’s disgrace, he can never hope to pay off his heavy 
debts, and take that stand in society which he formerly held. This 
is but a specimen of the tales of distress which you may constantly 
hear. Heaven knows how many hundreds there are in this great 
city, whose tales of misery are never heard by mortal ears! 

But let us leave the counting-house of the auctioneer, and accom- 
pany him to the sales-room. I have often thought that a pretty good 
index of a man’s character might be formed from his manner of 
bidding. On one side you will see the important, consequential 
little buyer, who scorns to resort to the winking system, but speaks 
out short, quick, and decided; on the other the cunning bidder, who 
slowly closes one eye, and winks his bid with a most concentrated 
expression of slyness, that says as plainly as wink can say: ‘ You 
see what a cunning fellow Iam; you don’t catch this child asleep!’ 
Then there is the buyer who bids by raising his eye-brows; and the 
buyer who bids by a significant look: this last generally has a great 
idea of the power of his eye; and the buyer who takes up his posi- 
tion near the auctioneer, and bids by pulling his coat-tails. This 
buyer is generally anxious to appear on intimate terms with the 
great man of the day. He is a sort of male Leo Hunter, and talks 
of his friend the Hon. Mr. So-and-so, his friend Judge This-and-that, 
and ‘the President, and ‘the Governor, and ‘the Mayor;’ with 
all of whom he professes to be intimately acquainted. If by any 
good fortune he gets introduced to a literary lion, he is delighted. 
He never lets the unfortunate animal alone, but walks him up and 
down Broadway, and takes him into Wall-street, and talks loud, 
and laughs at nothing, that he may appear to be on friendly terms 
with his majesty. 

The last and most numerous class are those who bid by a nod. 
But even here there is a great variety. Some give a careless nod; 
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others a slow and dignified nod; while others again give a short, 
energetic nod, as much as to say: ‘I mean to have it, so you may 
as well give it to me first as last.’ 

Nor is there less variety in the auctioneers than in the bidders. 
You may hear all sorts and varieties of tones. There is the short and 
business-like ‘going, ’ ‘going, and the long, drawled-out ‘ g-o-i-n-g ;’ 
and the ‘ g-o-i-n-g "with the ‘rising inflection,’ as the elocution-books 
have it, and the ‘ “going ’ with the rapid ‘ falling inflection.’ 

The auctioneer’s business is far from being a merely mechanical 
one, as the uninitiated suppose. There is as much difference 
between a good salesman and a bad salesman, as between a good 
lawyer and a bad lawyer, or a good doctor and a bad doctor. One 
will sell his cargo in half the time that another will employ, and get 
four or five per cent. more for it, and pick out his buyers too, so that 
he gets nothing but good paper. 

Nor is there less variety in their manner. One is a wit, and 
makes speeches to the company; another frightens innocent spec- 
tators by pretending to take bids from them; and a third pulls off 
his spectacles, and gravely assures the company that he cannot 
possibly go on at such prices, and the next minute, like the ‘ pos- 
itively last appearance’ of a favorite actor, proceeds with the sale, 
‘in consequence of the earnest solicitations of his numerous friends 
and the public.’ 

Such are some of the more prominent traits that may be observed 
at auction-sales. But if the reader will spend an occasional hour 
in a sales-room, I can promise him that he will find others still more 
amusing. Quis. 


BY MRS. EB. CLEMENTINSE EINNEY. 


FALLEN LEAVES. 


Tue leaves are falling! thick upon the ground 

Withered to lie, or rustle ’neath the tread, 

Giving the ear a melancholy sound, 

Like whispered warnings from the mouldering dead. 

My hopes like Autumn-leaves, whose hectic red 
The painted émen of decay is found, 

Have glowed as bright ; but now their hues have fled — 
Blighted and seared, they strew my pathway round: 

All, save that hope whose leaves perennial grow 

Upon the Tree of Life! Ah, frosts of wo, 

Make greener still, but never blight this leaf! 

And who that doth that ‘tree of healing’ know, 
Will trust again earth’s hopes, though fair as brief, 
Which droop and perish at the touch of grief? 

Newark, (N. J.,) 1942. 
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NEW YEAR’S NIGHT OF AN UNHAPPY MAN. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF 


An old man stood in the new year’s night at his window, and 
looked with a glance of fearful despair up to the immovable, ever- 
blooming heavens, and down upon the still, pure white earth, on 
which was no one so sleepless and so desolate in soulas he. For 
his grave stood near him; it was covered with the snows of old age, 
not with the green foliage of youth ; and he had brought out of a 
rich life nothing but errors, sins, and diseases; a w asted body, a 
desolate soul, a breast full of poison, and an old age full of remorse. 
To-day, the beautiful hours of his youth reappeared like spectres, and 
re-conveyed him to that lovely morning when his father first placed 
him upon the cross-way of life, which leads, on the right, by sunny 
paths of virtue, into a large quiet land, full of light and harvests; 
but on the left, plunges down into the mole-walks of existence, and 
a black cave, full of distilling poisons, hissing snakes and dark sultry 
vapors. 

Alas! the snakes were hanging on his breast, and the drops of 
poison were on his tongue; and he knew now where he stood. 
Distracted with irrepressible grief, he called to the heavens: 

‘Give back to me my youth! O, Father! place me again upon 
the cross-way, that I may choose aright!’ 

‘But his father and his youth were long since gone. He saw the 
ignis-fatui dancing upon marshes and disappearing upon cemeteries, 
and of which he said: ‘ These are my foolish days. He saw a star 
flying from heaven, and glittering in its fall, vanish upon the earth. 
‘Thus am I!’ said his bleeding heart, and the snake’s-teeth of 
repentance probed still deeper and deeper into his wounds. His 
flaming imagination showed him flying ghosts (natcht-wandler) 
upon the roofs ; the wind-mill lifted its threatening arms for destruc- 
tion; and a skull, having been left behind in the dead-house, 
assumed gradually his features. In the midst of the struggle, the 
music of the new year flowed down from the steeples like far-off 
church-melodies. 

His emotions began to soften. He looked around the horizon, 
and abroad on the far-extended earth, and thought of the friends of 
his youth who, now happier and better than he, were teachers of 
the earth, and fathers of happy children and blessed men. He 
said: ‘O,if I might also slumber like you with dry eyes this first 
night of the year! Alas! my dear parents! I should now be happy 
had I followed your precepts !’ 

In the feverish remembrances of his youth, it appeared to him as 
if the skull with his features, in the house of the dead, up-raised 
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itself, and at length, by that superstition which in the new-year’s 
night sees spirits ‘of futurity, became a living youth. 

“At last, he could look wpon it no more. He covered his eyes; a 
thousand hot tears streamed and vanished in the snow; and he 
sighed in accents scarcely audible: ‘ Return, youth! return !’ 

And it did return. It was a horrid dream. He was yet a youth; 
his errors only were no vision. But he thanked Gop that while yet 
young, he was able to shun the loathsome walks of vice, and turn 
into the sunny path which leads to the land of harvests. Return 
with him, young reader, if thou art standing with him in the way of 
error. This terrific dream would become thy future judge. And 


if thou shouldest call, ‘Come back, beautiful youth!’ it would no 
more return. 


THE DEAD TEREUNMPETER. 


Wovnpep, the dying trumpeter 
Has found his last repose ; 

His wounds are many, and his blood 
From num’rous fissures flows! 


Warm flows the blood, and burns the wound, 
But yet it cannot be ; 
He waits to hear upon the air 
- The shout of victory! 


And as he felt death’s thrilling pain, 
As life was ebbing fast, 

There came a sound borne to his ear, 
A loud and well-known blast. 


It raises him from off the earth; 
His gaze is bland and lone: 

He sits again upon his horse, 
An image like to stone! 


The trumpet pealeth out the blast, 
He grasps it in his hand, 
Now like the thunder echoing 
‘ Victoria !’ through the land. 
Victoria! Victoria! 
Is heard o’er hill and dell : 
Victoria! it rises up 
Like the deep thunder’s knell. 


Then as the trumpet is removed, 
And dies away the sound, 
His heart is broken; and he sinks 


A corpse upon the ground! Lepwie Vox Yor. 


New- York, 1842. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


A TREATISE ON Woon-ENGRAVING, Htstortcat AND Practical; with upward of three hundred 


Illustrations engraved on wood. By Joun Jackson, Engraver. London: C. Knicut anp 
CoMPANY. 


Some of our readers will doubtless have noticed on the counters of our import- 
ing booksellers a handsome volume, in half-blue morocco, as profusely and elabo- 
rately illustrated as any work which has probably ever appeared. If they have 
not, we would recommend them to lose no time in doing so, for they will on many 
accounts find it worthy of their especial attention and inspection. The title-page 
of this superb book is, as our readers will perceive, so exceedingly unpretending, 
and so very modest, that in the absence of previous information it would probably 
be looked at and put aside, like many other books, without much notice. There 
is a reason for this modesty. Passing over the contents and very beautiful illus- 
trations for the present, we solemnly aver, that in the whole course of our editorial 
career, never in so few words did we find two more wilful perversions of truth 
than are contained in that title. Would not every reader of common sense suppose 
that the illustrations were executed and the work written ‘by Joun Jackson, 
Engraver?’ It is plain and palpable that such is the intent and meaning; no one 
can doubt — there is no room for doubt. But we have lately been made aware, by 
the perusal of a preface published by another bookseller, that so far from this 
being the case, not one line of the work was written or could be written by Joun 
Jackson ; and of the three hundred illustrations, which the reader must infer were 
from his hand, as he is an engraver, how many does the reader suppose were 
really executed by him? Sixteen! sixteen out of rureE HUNDRED! ‘by Joun 
Jackson, Engraver!’ 

As honest chroniclers, determined as far as we can to see justice done to all our 
brethren, whether of literature or the arts, of whatever country, we hold it right 
to disabuse the lovers of elegant literature of so gross a departure from fact. The 
book contains seven hundred and forty-nine pages, divided into eight chapters. 
The first seven chapters, which are by far the most interesting, consist of a history 
of the art from its first invention, with anecdotes of the most eminent professors 
and fac-similes of their works. The anecdotes, journals and letters of the great 
master of German art, ALnert Durer, are copious, entirely new, at least to us, 
and full of extraordinary interest. The last chapter of the volume contains one 
hundred and three pages, a great proportion of which however is occupied, not by 
printed matter, but by a profusion of exquisite engravings. It gives details of the 
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practice of the art; that is, the mode of preparing the blocks, of whetting and hold- 
ing the gravers and tools, of protecting and shading the eyes, and every thing else 
pertaining to a wood-engraver’s practice; details which it is manifest might be 
furnished by any wood-engraver’s apprentice, however illiterate. In fact, the 
memoranda from which the instructions were written were the production of as 
illiterate a man as probably ever took pen or graver in hand, and that man was 
‘Joun Jackson, Engraver, the pseudo author of this learned and erudite book. 
Yet it appears that from having furnished some interesting memoranda, which 
the real author, a ripe and learned scholar, elaborated into one hundred and three 
pages, including the large space occupied by cuts, being less than a seventh part of 
the volume, has the veracious Mr. Jackson had the hardihood to palm upon the 
public the work of a truly learned man as his own! — and in this extraordinary impo- 
sition we regret to find that Messrs. Knigut anp Company were aiding and con- 
senting, as they were perfectly aware of the fact before they published the volume. 
It appears that Mr. Jackson is the wholesale manufacturer of wood-cuts for the 
Penny Magazine and other penny publications of the Messrs. Knieu'r, and that the 
value of property in the three hundred engravings for the treatise was in him. 
They are so beautiful and so highly finished, by artists whose names are suppressed, 
that a chief part of the value of the volume was constituted by the engravings. 
The true author is Witt1am Anprew Cuatro, Esq., a classical scholar of high 
attainments and reputation, author of numerous elegant works, and a gentle- 
man every way entitled to great respect and consideration. In perfect good faith 
and a firm belief in Mr. Jacxson’s integrity, the copy-right was in evil hour 
assigned to him before the publication of the work. In order that our readers may 
judge of Mr. Jacxson’s literary abilities, and his right to be considered the author 
of this learned work, and that they may also judge what sort of memoranda 
Mr. Cuatro had to work from, to enable him to write the practical details of the 
art, in all that regards spelling and grammar and alteration of construction, (a more 
laborious task, be it remembered, than original composition,) we copy verbatim the 
following cheice morceau, being a note addressed to Mr. Cuarro, which occurs 
at page eleven of the preface we have referred to: 


‘I cannot somehow or other dismiss from my mind, the result of my interview with Mr. K—r, 
which, as it is, I plainly see will have the effect of delaying what I Aave to do. 1 feel I cannot 
proceed ‘ cheerily ’ with it as it stands, and prefer ‘ cutting the finger off’ rather than have it always 
acheeing. If you have no objection I would rather show him a little of the manuscript now, sup- 
pose it is the less, and let him say yes or no, and be damnd to him. I can never proceed with any 
thing where it is suspend (like the sword of Demacles) between nothing and something. 


* Yours in haste, 

‘Joun Jackson.’ 
This is a specimen of the epistolary correspondence of a man who would have 
the world believe he isa classical scholar, and master of modern languages, French, 
Spanish, Italian and German! 

Sad was the hour and evil was the day when Mr. Jackson departed from his 
own legitimate art and trade of a manufacturer of wood-blocks, and wished to be 
considered as the historian of them. Far better had it been for him had he taken 
the sword of ‘Demacles’ from where it hung ‘suspend between nothing and some- 
thing,’ and cut the ‘acheeing’ finger off which held the pen, while writing the title 
for another man’s book. The chastisement which has been inflicted on him by 
the outraged author in his separate preface will assuredly keep something more 
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sensitive than his finger ‘acheeing’ whenever he looks on’t. The separate pre- 
face is a master-piece of indignant rebuke and severe castigation, and it also 
abounds with flashes of irresistible wit and humor.- It appears that Mr. Cuarro 
remonstrated with Messrs. Knigutr anp Company on the injustice of aiding and 
abetting an illiterate man like Jackson to palm a work on the public as having 
been written by him, to which they well knew he was altogether incompetent. 
These remonstrances were made with all the freedom and fervor of conscious 
integrity and truth. Messrs. Knigur anp Comrany were then wealthy, patroni- 
zing publishers, circumstances which might have induced a less undaunted author 
to write in a more subdued style; but they seem to have had no influence on Mr. 
Cuarro. He wielded his pen as he would have drawn the sword of Indepen- 
dence. But alas! he was an author, and a deaf ear was turned to his expostula- 
tions. An independent author? —his contumacy must be punished, while the pliant 
manufacturer of blocks for penny publications was upheld and sustained. But 
the day of retribution was not far distant. Fair notice was given before publica- 
tion, that if the title waz printed as it is printed, a separate preface would appear, 
and appear it did, to their mortification and the infinite amusement of the public. 
On reading it, a Scotch friend of our acquaintance remarked that it irresistibly 
reminded him of a pithy stanza of Burns, which applies well. We are to suppose 
the benediction uttered by Mr. Cuarro’s antagonists: 


* And when we chastened him therefore, 
Thou kens, Lord, how he raised such splore, 
And set the country in a roar, 

O’ laughing at us; 
Curse thou his basket and his store, 
Kail and potatoes!’ 


Whether Mr. Cuarrto’s ‘kail and potatoes’ have suffered, his good friends the 
public can best tell: we think the benison has fallen the other way, and that 
Mr. Jackson has ere now exclaimed in the words of honest Sir Andrew Ague- 
cheek: ‘ An’ I thought he had been valiant, and so cunning of fence, 1’d have seen 
him damned ere I’d have challenged him.’ In assuming,the lion’s skin he little 
thought what a threshing-machine he was going to set in motion. Conjurers say 
it is an easy thing to raise the devil, but a very different affair to lay him. 

We have been gratified to observe by several of the London booksellers’ cata- 
logues, that the work, notwithstanding its false title, is always referred to as 
Cuatto’s Treatise on Wood Engraving; and we happen to know that the trustees 
of the British Museum, indignant at the fraud, have caused the separate preface 
to be bound up with the Museum copy, and Mr. Cuarro’s name entered in the 
catalogue as the author, without noticing Jackson. The work has also been 
reviewed and we believe reprinted in Germany, and Mr. Jackson most severely 
handled by the German critic. We also know that some gentlemen in New- 
York, feeling equally indignant, have had a new title printed, and liberally supplied 
it to all purchasers of the book whom they could hear of; and we understand 
that any of our readers who possess the treatise may be favored with a copy of 
the title by addressing a line to Messrs. Wirry anv Putnam, Broadway. 

As we have paid some little attention to the subject matter of Mr. Cuatro’s 
beautiful book, we consider the present a peculiarly favorable moment, when so 
many books superbly embellished with wood-cuts are almost daily issuing from the 
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press, for calling attention to this magnificent volume, and giving a brief notice of 
it. The author is a gentleman, possessed of every requisite to render such a work 
not only highly useful but even popular. He has rendered it interesting in its 
historical details in a far greater degree than could have been imagined. It is, 
in fact, not only one of the most beautiful, but also one of the most readable and 
entertaining books we have lately encountered. Mr Cuarro has a highly cul- 
tivated mind, is intimately acquainted with classical authorities, of extraordinary 
aptitude for the arts, and withal has great clearness and perspicuity of style ; a style, 
in short, which never leaves the reader in doubt on any subject the writer is illustrat- 
ing. The art of engraving on wood, which might seem a dry subject, is the very 
reverse in our author’s hands. He traces it from its earliest dawn to the present 
day. The romantic story of its pretended invention between the years 1285 and 
1287, ‘by the two interesting orphans Alberic Cunio and Isabella his twin sister,’ 
is demonstrated to be a mere fable, a pure fabrication by the crazy author Parit- 
Lion in his ‘ Traité de la Gravure en Bois;’ but the story was so perfectly roman- 
tic, and related with so much apparent candor and plausibility,as to impose on 
the credulity of no less a writer than the late Witt1am Youne Orriey, who 
was esteemed one of the very first judges of art, and,as keeper of the prints in 
the British Museum, a great authority. In Mr. Orriey’s ‘ Inquiry into the Origin 
and early History of Engraving upon Copper and in Wood, 2 vols. 4to., published 
in 1816, he brings forward arguments to support Papillion’s romance, which is also 
sustained by the Italian writer Zan1, as also by Mr. Wittiam S. Sincer in his 
‘Researches’ into the history of playing cards,* and moreover by no less a person 
than the learned author of the article on wood-engraving, published in the Encyclo- 
pedia Metropolitane! All these authorities and all their arguments are demolished 
by Mr. Cuatro in the short space of two pages. We never read a more triumphant 
refutation; nay, the very existence of ‘ the interesting orphans Cunio’ is shown to be 
‘the baseless fabric of a vision.’ Our author pins his faith to no man’s ipse-dixit, 
however great his name, but sets to work with right good will, fearlessly grappling 
with facts. He investigates, searches, sifts,and sums up, like a sound, impartial 
judge, who will know the bottom of every thing, and show the truth beyond all 
doubt. Our readers are probably aware that before the invention of metal types, 
a few books were printed from engraved blocks of wood. Bibliographers call them 
Block-Books. They are now of extraordinary rarity, but they may yet be found in 
the possession of a few indefatigable antiquaries. Our much respected friend, 
Mr. Joun Atuan, of Vandewater-Street, New-York, has several such books, of 
extreme rarity; and no gentleman is more worthy or more deserving of the trea- 
sures he possesses; for during a long and useful life, unlike some churlish collec- 
tors, his chief pleasure has ever been to make his extensive library and cabinets of 
medals, minerals, and curiosities useful to his friends, to artists, and the public ; 
like the liberal, generous-minded man that he is. 

With the same fearlessness and originality which he displayed regarding the 
invention of wood-engraving, Mr. Cuatro dispels the nonsense which has for so 
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* Mucu new light we understand will soon be thrown on this very subject by Mr. Cuatro, in 
consequence of the late accidental discovery by him of some unique cards enclosed in the binding 
of an old volume. From many singular discoveries of a like nature, we would strenuously recom- 
mend our bibliographical friends, when sending their fifteeners and sizteeners to be rebound, care- 
fully to inspect the inside of the vellum covers. 
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many ages been promulgated by ‘great’ authorities, respecting one of the block 
books.» As a short specimen of his style and reasoning, we quote the following 
extract in relation to such books, which is not less interesting and instructive 
than much which precedes and follows it: 


‘ Of all the block-books, that which is commonly called ‘ Biblia Pauperum’—the Bible of the 
Poor —is most frequently referred to as a specimen of that kind of printing from wood-blocks which 
preceded typography, or printing by means of movable types. This title however has given rise 
to an error which certain learned bibliographers have without the least examination adopted, and 
have afterward given to the public considerably enlarged at least, if not corrected.* It has been 
gravely stated that this book, whose text is abbreviated Latin, was printed for the use of the poor, in 
an age when even the rich could scarcely read their own language. Manuscripts of the Bible were 
certainly at that period both scarce and costly ; and not many individuals even of high rank were 
possessed of a copy; but to conclude that the first editions of the so-called Biblia Pauperum were 
engraved and printed for the use of the poor, appears to be about as legitimate an inference as to 
conclude that, in the present day, the reprints of the Roxburgh Club were published for the benefit 
of the poor who could not afford to purchase the original editions. That a merchant or a wealthy 
trader might occasionally become the purchaser of a‘ Biblia Pauperum’ I am willing to admit, though 
I am of opinion that the book was never exclusively intended for the laity; but that it should be 
printed for the use of the poor, I cannot bring myself to believe. If the poor of Germany in the 
fifteenth century had the means of purchasing such books, and were capable of reading them, I can 
only say they must have had more money to spend than their descendants, and have been more 
learned than most rich people throughout Europe in the present day. If the accounts which we 
have of the state of knowledge about 1450 be correct, the monk or friar who could read and expound 
such a work must have been esteemed a person of considerable literary attainments.’ 


It was our intention to have made some remarks on the very beautiful engravings 
with which Mr. Cuarro’s elegant volume is embellished, and of the artists who 
executed them, particularly the eminent draughtsman Mr. F. Wa. Farrnout, who 
made the whole of the drawings, but whose name, as well as those of all the 
engravers, Mr. Jackson has so cunningly concealed ; but as we propose returning 
to the subject of wood-engraving in an early number, when we shall endeavor to 
show its recent astonishing progress and popularity, and the influence it is exert- 
ing on the book-trade at the present period, we shall suspend our remarks till then. 
We propose in our intended article to give some account of the early embellish- 
ment of books by means of wood engravings, particularly breviaries and books of 
devotion, and may perhaps give specimens of some of them. For the present, we 
shall content ourselves with calling the attention of our readers to Mr. Cuarro’s 
admirable work, and the very unhandsome manner in which he has been treated 
in bringing it before the public. We would especially recommend a perusal of his 
separate preface, published by Mr. Waurer Sriers, London, which, although a 
very handsomely-printed pamphlet of thirty-six pages, in super royal octavo, may 
be imported for twenty-five cents; and in its perusal we can promise our readers 
as rich a show-up as they have probably ever sat down to. 





* ‘Tr is,’ says the Rev. T. H. Horne in his ‘ Introduction to the Critical Study of the Scriptures,’ 
‘a manual or kind of Catechism of the Bible, for the use of young persons and the common people, 
whence it derives its name of Biblia Pauperum, ‘ the Bible of the Poor,’ who were thus enabled to 
acquire, at a comparatively low price, an imperfect knowledge of some of the events recorded in 
Scripture.’ The young and the poor must have been comparatively learned at that period, to be able 
to read cramped Latin, when many a priest could scarcely spell his breviary' 
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Human LiFe: orn Practican Ertnics. ‘Translated from the German of De Werttr. By 


Samvet Oscoop. In two volumes. pp. 778. Boston: JaMEs Munrok anp Company. 
New-York: WILEY anp Putnam. 


Ovr readers will not need to be reminded that a series of translations under the 
general title of ‘Specimens of Foreign Standard Literature’ was commenced in 
Boston five or six years ago, by Rev. Georce Rirvey,a gentleman whose reputa- 
tion as a scholar, and especially as a student of German, stands deservedly high. 
Of this series fourteen volumes have been published under Mr, Ririey’s editorial 
direction, although the translations have been executed by various scholars. Vol- 
umes x11. x111.and xiv. have been very recently published, and deserve our favorable 
notice. Numbers x11. and x11. contain a translation by Rev. Samvuet Oscoopn, of 
Providence, (R. I.,) of ‘Lectures on Ethical Science,’ delivered to a promiscuous 
audience in Basle, in the years eighteen hundred and twenty-two and twenty-three, 
by De Werre, a disfinguished German theologian and moralist. These lectures 
were heard with great attention and interest by many of the most respectable and 
accomplished citizens of Basle, among whom De Werte, having been exiled from 
Prussia, and banished from his professorship in the University of Berlin, had found 
a new sphere of usefulness and a home. 

The translator has placed his countrymen under obligation to him, for having 
put within their reach a valuable work in a highly attractive form. The mode in 
which he has executed his undertaking is worthy of praise from all who can esti- 
mate its difficulty. Without unnecessary circumlocution he has succeeded in 
making the translation of difficult passages intelligible to the English reader; and 
while he has rendered them as literally perhaps as was consistent with clearness, 
has made an English version which is generally easy and graceful, sometimes 
rich and eloquent. We might select many passages to illustrate these remarks ; 
but must be content with offering one or two specimens, which, while they will 
give a favorable idea of the translator’s style, will, we venture to hope, excite a 
desire to become better acquainted with the writings of De Werte. 

In lecture seven, which is entitled ‘ Piety in Contemplation,’ there are several 
passages of great brilliancy and beauty. In recommending a pious contemplation 
of nature, the author displays a fine imagination and great delicacy of sentiment. 
We will leave our readers to judge for themselves whether the translator has not 
favorably represented the original in the following splendid pictures of nature : 


§ Wuat a beneficent, steadfast alternation! Free froin anxiety we resign ourselves to sluinber, 
under the silent calm of night, sure that the sun will awaken us. And he arises, the all-animating, 
joyous king of day, hailed by the jubilee of nature, roused to fresh vitality, mirroring himself a thou- 
sand fold in sea and stream, and every dew-drop that trembles upon the flower’s cup. He arises, 
and ascends quietly to the meridian, overlooking his creation ; and having shed the fulness of his 
warmth, sinks quietly to rest, and leaves it to stilly Night, under her cool mantle, to nurse and 
develope the quickened germs. Thus, in eternal course, the picture rolls on from day to day, and 
yet is ever varying: then, by the change of day and night the change of seasonsis broughton. The 
weary year goes to rest, and stretches the protecting mantle of snow over the tender children of 
earth, who placidly slumber beneath. So as not to disturb them, the sun is veiled in thick clouds, 
els¢ emits only pale, sloping beams, that its warmth may not wholly cease. ‘Then it again mounts 
up, dispels cloud and snow, and — wonder! ecstacy ! — awakens all that slumbers, vivifies all that 
seemed dead ; light pours its splendor upon all the pale earth; the meadows are covered with fresh 
green; the woods brighten with young foliage, the gardens with ornamental flowers; Flora pours 
her horn of plenty over hill and valley ; vegetation sprouts, shoots up, blooms, and gives fragrance ; 
all is in rapture and bliss. And in wood and field new life universally reigns; the birds brood, 
beasts bring forth and give suck, and even bog and water swarm with new inhabitants. Even 
through the breast of man, fresh life, fresh joy streams; hope brings new, lovelier forms before his 
eyes, and new activity glows in his limbs. Wonderful mystery of the regeneration of nature! 
Majesty of ever-radiant youth, triumph of eternal resurrection, victorious jubilee of life, conquering 
death! So shall we also arise, renewed ; over us death has no power; and, as flowers spring from 
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the earth and burst their buds, so shall the graves one day open, the heavenly germs within them 

ress forth to eternal light. Thus even now we are renewed by the vital power of freedom and 
ove; and even when the locks whiten, and the light of the eyes goes out, we bear still the crown 
of immortal youth, and the light of the spirit beams in the brightness of spring. O, creative power! 
that streams through the universe, fount of eternal youth and immortality, enter our breast, melt the 
earthly snow that lies upon our heart, kindle the breath of freedom, awaken the spring of inspira- 
tion, quicken the flower of love, and let it bloom in unfading splendor ! 

‘In the dance of the Seasons, the sister with heavy crown of ears of grain follows the flower- 
crowned Spring, and to her a third extends rich clusters of fruit and grapes. The blossoms bear 
fruit, and the fruit contains the seeds of new plants and blossoms. Thus life contains life, and by 
alternate developement the preserving and renewing power acts in the individual as in the whole. 
Thus also should every blossom of our love bear fruit, and each of our actions, the fruit of a fresh 
blossom, should contain the seed of others, that the garland of our lives, woven from blossoms, ears 
of grain and fruit, ever fresh and full, should wind from pillar to pillar in the temple of Gop, and fill 
it with precious fragrance. Like that noble tree of the south, which together with ripe, golden 
fruits, bears fragrant blossoms and young fruit ; so in our life new resolution and fresh effort should 
accompany every finished deed, and progressive activity attend our quiet joy in successful achieve- 
meant.’ 

All the remarks of De Werte upon the ‘advantages of a taste for flowers’ are 
very beautiful; but particularly striking is the passage in which he speaks of them 
as the ‘image of piety,’ and traces the resemblances between them and the mani- 
festations of the pious mind. We could not fill our pages with any thing more 
attractive than extracts from this part of the translation; but we must forbear, and 
point our friends to the book itself. One only of these fanciful but not wholly 


unreal resemblances we must transcribe for its rare beauty’s sake : 


_* The lake-rose swims and bathes in the moist element, which, fertilizing, pervades the earth, and 
lifts up its crown to the sun like a clear, calm eye. Who thus can swim in the fulness of universal 
life, washed pure from all selfishness, and thus look up unshrinking with pure eye?’ 


The work of Dr Werte abounds with free and noble thoughts, beautiful im- 
ages, humane sentiments, and valuable suggestions for the right conduct of life. It 
is not however without its faults; the most obvious of which are, that it is too 
rhetorical, and wants compactness, to a degree that renders some parts of it weari- 
some and comparatively weak. Of the former the author was evidently sensible ; 
of the latter the reader will be, whether he was or not. But both may be in part 
accounted for, by the circumstances under which the lectures were delivered ; and 
will easily be forgiven, for the sake of the inspiration of virtue and love, and the 
treasures of practical wisdom for which every attentive student of the work will 
gladly acknowledge himself indebted. 


Tue Roser or SHaron: A ReEticiovs Sovuventr For 1843. Edited by Miss Saran C, Evcer- 
Ton. Boston: A. Tompkins and B. B. Mussey. 


We took up the handsome annual whose title we have given above, with favor- 
able anticipations concerning its literary matériel, and a close examination of its 
contents enables us to say that the work amply fulfils the promise of its predeces- 
sors. We have marked several passages in its articles, both of prose and verse, 
which we shall be glad hereafter to copy, but to which we can at present only 
advert. One thing especially impressed us. The papers are all replete with good 
moral or religious lessons; and yet these are not forced in, as unnatural warp in 
the fabric which they brighten and adorn. It might perhaps be deemed invidious, 
were we to single out individual articles for particular commendation, where all are 
so meritorious and praiseworthy ; but we cannot forbear to say, that in the perusal 
of ‘The Dweller Apart, by Mrs. J. H. Scort, (now, alas! no more,) ‘ Earth and 
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Heaven, by Miss Lovisa M. Barker, and ‘The Comet, by Mrs. L. J. B. Case, 
we derived especial satisfaction. Some of the poems too impressed us quite as 
favorably. The engravings are of unequal merit. The one of ‘ Connecticut 
River’ strikes us as the best executed ; others have a raw, crude appearance, which 
detracts somewhat from the effect of the design and the beauty of the execution. 


Soncs anpD BaLians: Translated from Uatanp, Kérner, BurceEr, and other German Lyric Poets : 


with Notes. By Cuartes T. Brooks. In one volume. pp. 399. Boston: James MuNROE 
AND Company. New York: WILEY anpD PuTNAM. 


Turs is the title of volume fourteen of the series of ‘Foreign Standard Litera- 
ture,” to which we have elsewhere referred. The translator is Rev. CHar.Les 
T. Brooxs, of Newport, (R. I.,) who has been assisted in making up the volume by 
the contributions of a few friends, whose initials are affixed to their several trans- 
lations, while the pieces for which we are indebted to Mr. Brooks are anonymous. 
We regret that he has not designated his own work. More than four fifths of the 
songs are without any initials to indicate by whom they were rendered; and of 
these a large number have been borrowed from juvenile song-books which are in 
common use. The natural inference of the reader would be that Mr. Brooks 
translated all these pieces. A somewhat blind allusion to them in the preface is 
all the information which he gives us. If he originally translated them all for those 
song-books, he should have distinctly avowed it; if he did not, he should have 
made a distinction between those for which he is responsible as translator, and 
those which have been merely selected. 

But passing this objection, which does not affect the merits of the work, we take 
pleasure in saying that we do not know when we have received from the press a 
more delightful book. The selections have been judiciously made from the rich 
and various stores of German songs and ballads. There is hardly a piece in the 
volume concerning which we should be disposed to ask why it was chosen ; how- 
ever much the student of German may regret the omission of some of his favorite 
songs. The book will give to American readers some idea of the wealth of the 
lyrical department of German poetry, and will tend, we think, to excite in many 
a taste for it. The fire of freedom which glows in some of the German popular 
songs; the tenderness and delicacy of sentiment and exquisite finish which give 
a charm to others; the devoted patriotism, the pure humanity, the chivalric courage, 
the true love, the confiding piety, which may be found scattered among the lyrical 
productions of Germany, enlivening appropriate numbers; all these and other 
characteristics of the true poetic inspiration, having been preserved in skilful trans- 
lations, are brought together in this volume, and commend it to readers of almost 
every variety of taste and feeling. If we had space we should be glad to give a 
specimen of KOrner’s unrivalled war-songs; of Untanp’s sweet and finished 
lyrics ; of Burcer’s lively ballads ; and of the patriotic, the sentimental, the pas- 
toral songs and odes of other celebrated bards; and would not omit Herper’s 
magnificent ‘Organ.’ But our limits are too narrow; and our selection must be 
restricted to two pieces, which if not better than the rest, are at least too good 
to be passed by. It seems to us impossible that the following song by Krumma- 
cuer having been once read can ever be forgotten. Piety can ask no more beau- 
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tiful expression of its most soothing and elevating sense of the omnipresence of a 
loving Father. The poet speaks in a spirit akin to that of Him who said that he 
was never alone, and who ‘had seen the Farner:’ 


MOUNTAIN AND VALLEY. 


On Alpine heights the love of Gop is shed: 
He paints the morning red, 
The flowerets white and blue, 
And feeds them with his dew. 

On Alpine heights a loving Father dwells. 


On Alpine heights, o’er many a fragrant heath, 
The loveliest breezes breathe ; 
So free and pure the air, 
His breath seems floating there. 

On Alpine heights a loving Father dwells. 


On Alpine heights, beneath his mild blue eye, 
Sull vales and meadows lie ; 
The soaring glacier’s ice 
Gleams like a Paradise. 

On Alpine heights a loving Father dwells. 


Down Alpine heights the silvery streamlets flow ; 
There the bold chamois go ; 
On giddy crags they stand, 
And drink from his own hand. 

On Alpine heights a loving Father dwells. 


On Alpine heights, in troops all white as snow, 
The sheep and wild goats go; 
There, in the solitude, 
He fills their hearts with food. 

On Alpine heights a loving Father dwells. 


On Alpine heights the herdsman tends his herd ; 
His Shepherd is the Lord; 
For he who feeds the sheep 
Will sure his offspring keep. 

On Alpine heights a loving Father dwells. 


As a fine specimen of the German ballad, and as a spirited translation, we offer, 
in conclusion of this notice : 


THE NOBLEMAN AND THE PENSIONER. 
BY PPEFFEL. 


* O_p man, Gop bless you ! does your pipe taste sweetly ? 
A beauty, by my soul! 
A red clay flower-pot, rimmed with gold so neatly! 
What ask you for the bowl?’ 


* O Sir, that bowl for worlds I would not part with ; 
A brave man gave it me, 
Who won it—now what think you ?—of a bashaw 
At Belgrade’s victory. 


* There, Sir, ah! there was booty worth the showing, 
Long life to Prince Eugene! 
Like after-grass you might have seen us mowing 
The Turkish ranks down clean.’ 


* Another time Ill hear your story ; 
Come, old man, be no fool ; 
Take these two ducats — gold for glory — 
And let me have the bowl!’ 


* I’m a poor churl, as you may say, Sir; 
My pension ’s all I’m worth: 
Yet I'd not give that bowl away, Sir, 
For all the gold on earth. 
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‘ Just hearnow! Once, as we hussars, all merry, 
Hard on the foe’s rear pressed, 
A blundering rascal of a janizary 
Shot through our captain’s breast. 


‘ At once across my horse I hove him — 
The same would he have done — 
And from the smoke and tumult drove him 
Safe to a nobleman. 


‘ I nursed him, and, before his end, bequeathing 
His money and this bowl 
To me, he pressed my hand, just ceased his breathing, 
And so he died, brave soul! 


‘ The money thou must give mine host — so thought I— 
Three plunderings suffered he : 
And in remembrance of my old friend, brought I 
The pipe away with me. 


‘ Henceforth in all campaigns with me I bore it, 
In flight or in pursuit ; 
It was a holy thing, Sir, and I wore it 
Safe-sheltered in my boot. 


‘ This very limb, I lost it by a shot, Sir, 
Under the walls of Prague: 
First at my precious pipe, be sure, I caught, Sir, 
And then picked up my leg.’ 


‘ You move me even to tears, old Sire: 
What was the brave man’s name? 
Tell me, that I too may admire, 
And venerate his fame.’ 


‘ They called him only the brave Walter ; 
His farm lay near the Rhine.’ 

‘ God bless your old eyes! *t was my father, 
And that same farm is mine. 


‘ Come, friend, you ’ve seen some stormy weather ; 
With me is now your bed; 
We ’ll drink of Walter’s grapes together, 
And eat of Walter’s bread.’ 


* Now — done! I march in, then, to-morrow ; 
You ’re his true heir, i see ; 
And when I die, your thanks, kind Master, 
The Turkish pipe shall be.’ 


We think we have seen a better rendering of Untann’s exquisite ‘ River-Pas- 
sage’ than the one here given; although the opening is beautiful : 


‘ Years have vanished like a dream, 
Since I ferried o’er this stream ; 
Flood and castle, a8 of old, 
Glimmer now in evening’s gold. 


‘ Two ee and tried, 


Then sailed over by my side ; 
One was father-like — the other 
Young and generous as a brother.’ 


The names of the publishers will be to our readers a sufficient guarantee that the 


typographical dress in which these ‘ Selections’ are presented to the public is in 
keeping with their internal excellence. 





EDITOR’S TABLE. 


Fpmunp Burke’s Erection ror Bristo.: a Griimpse INTO THE Past. 
Suppose for a moment, reader, that a blooming young lad, with a taste for such a 
freak, should traverse the city of New-York, on the eve of an important and 
stormy national election, and gather up all the hand-bills and partisan affiches 
that he could find upon fences, dead-walls, hydrants, and pumps, and seventy or 
eighty years thereafter spread them before the public? What a flood of reminis- 
cence it would awaken in the minds of the old, and what glimpses into the ‘ dark 
backward and abysm of time’ it would impart to the young! Such a thought 
as this was in our mind the other evening, as we ran over a pile of time-stained 
electioneering hand-bills, which were showered upon the good people of Bristol, 
England, in 1774, when Epmunp Burke was returned to Parliament as their 
representative. We propose to give our readers some idea of these long-preserved 
and intéresting documents, many of which bear the marks of having been torn 
down by some friend or enemy of the candidate whom they abused or commended. 
To our mind, as we perused them one by one, they seemed to roll back the tide of 
years. That distant period was ‘all a living, colored time, not a gray, vacant one, 
and had length, breadth, and thickness, even as our own has.’ Just as at this day, 
the grossest falsehoods were then insinuated and the meanest misrepresentations 
hinted against the popular candidate. Burke was accused of cajoling the Quakers ; 
of backing and filling to them with the most shameful explanations, apologies, and 
false promises. He was charged with being ashamed of having risen from the 
middle ranks of life, and with ‘entertaining sentiments adversarious to general 
freedom.’ His domestic and social relations were invaded; and the ‘ Hibernian 
DemosTHENES’ was called upon to inform the electors whether the ‘story of 
a téte-d-téte and intended amour with Miss S——n could be denied ;’ whether he 
had not been a student at St. Omers, and was not now a dissenter, while pretend- 
ing opposition to that sect; why he sent his son to France to be educated, instead 
of sending him to school in England; whether he had n’t a liberal pension and a 
‘ profitable agency for New-York, and was not ‘dependent on the Rockxincuam 
party and North-America for his support,’ and so forth. Letters too, pretending to 
emanate from the Society of Friends, and-other religious bodies, were circulated in 
large printed sheets. One of these is particularly amusing. It is entitled ‘ The 
Quakers Bit? being a‘ Doleful Letter from Aminipas and Osapian to the Man 
called Epmunp Burke, and commences thus: ‘ Verily, friend Burke, thou hast 
deceived us, yea miserably deceived us! Friends brought thee hither to pull 
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down the Man of Sin, called King, Lords and Commons, and to establish a Com- 
monwealth in righteousness, wherein Friends might bear rule. We sent for thee 
to curse these enemies of the Lorn, but lo! thou hast blessed them altogether ! 
We felt free to launch out into great vanity and expense on thy account. Upward 
of two thousand pounds were spent in those profane, ungodly gewgaws called 
ribands. Ah! friend Burke, what return dost thou make for all these things ? 
Friend Crucer laughs at us, and says as we sent for thee we must pay for thee. 
The women he says were his friends, and he wanted no other assistance. Verily, 
there is too much truth in what he sayeth. Even our own women, Saran, 
Resecca, Racuer, Susannau, and all the sisters, have strong drawings toward 
that carnal man CruceErR!’ 

On the other side, the friends of Burke kept up a vigorous fire with their 
‘paper pellets.’ Some of these were long poetical hand-bills, led off, as their dates 
indicate, by one which begins as follows : 


* You good Bristol folk, 
An election ’s no joke, 
But serious indeed is the work ; 
Let none represent ye 
That do not content ye — 
Vote therefore for CruGER and BuRKE. 


* No Minister’s tool, 
Who ’s for despotic rule, 
And for pension would bring in the Turk, 
Or would cram down our throats 
His papistical votes — 
Butlet us have Crucer and Burke.’ 


| 
| 


In an ‘ Address to the Electors’ we should almost recognize the hand of BurkE 
himself, but for his denial elsewhere of any personal interference in the contest. 
The annexed sentences struck us as especially characteristic : ‘Come forth and 
give your private judgment the sanction of your public suffrage. Be ashamed to 
have the power of doing good, without putting it in action, and strength to prevent 
evil, without giving it exertion.’ Ina ‘New Song, to the tune of Derry Down, 
addressed to the opposers of Burke, Crucer, and Liberty,’ even the ladies, who 
it seems took an active part in the election, are elaborately ridiculed. As thus: 


‘ Can a bosom so fair and a brow so serene 
As D—NEvy’s e’er know what foul passion can mean? 
So nice and so trim, and so fond of her person, 
How in noisy elections can she take diversion ? 


* And were I to name all the rest of the fair 
Who in herds to the tavern to dinner repair, 
I’m afraid that the men, ere they ’d choose them such wives, 
Would bachelors live to the end of their lives!’ 





| 


A large sheet contains Burxe’s début at the Bristol hustings just before the 
election. No previous canvass he declared had been made for him. He was put | 
in nomination after the poll was opened, and did not appear until it was far 
advanced. From the beginning to the end of the election he had kept silence 
on all matters in discussion, and never asked a question of a voter on the other 
side, or supported a doubtful vote on his own. He drew a vivid picture of his 
opponent, going round to the electors and squeezing their hands, with: ‘ Sir, I 
humbly beg your vote ; I shall be eternally thankful; may I hope for the honor of 
your support? Thank you, my worthy friend! thank you kindly! That’s an 
honest fellow! how’s your good family?’ etc. He spoke of ‘ the unhappy contest 
with America, on which he looked down as from a precipice,’ and and avowed his 
determination never to assist in putting any colonist in a situation not becoming a 
freeman. ‘ We seem,’ said he, ‘ to be approaching a crisis in our affairs which calls 
for the whole wisdom of the wisest among us, without being able to assure our- 
selves that any wisdom can preserve us from many and great dangers.’ After his 
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triumphant election, his friends congratulated him in various ways. Even the 
Quakers were moved to verse, and addressed a long poetical ‘ Epistle’ to him, 
which closes as follows: 








‘For Bristol thou art freely chosen, 
With CruGer to be sent, 
To take thy seat among those men 
In the House of Parliament. 


In all thy ways Bristol remember! 
From thence thou art sent up; 
Neglect us not, as a late re 
Lest thou drink the same cup. 


SS 


* Then shall thy name in all the land ‘ Huzzas for ever we will sing 
Resound with great applause ; For Crucer and for Burke! 
Forever shall thy memory stand Your names perpetually shall ring 
In AMERICA’s glorious.cause ! In Bristol streets throughout.’ 


The reader will find quite as little rhyme as poetry in these stanzas, particu- 
larly the last, which could even be excelled by almost any one of ‘the world’s 
people” The‘ Hibernian Demosruenes’ however knew the part he was called 
upon to perform; and unlike his defeated opponent, who ‘yielded his will 
implicitly to the electors,’ he repelled dictation, and declined giving pledges. 
From the hustings, after the poll had closed, he protested against all instructions ; 
‘mandates issued, which the member was bound blindly and implicitly to obey, to 
vote, and to argue for, though contrary perhaps to the clearest conviction of his 
judgment and conscience ;’ as utterly unknown to the laws, and as arising from a 
fundamental mistake of the whole order and tenor of the constitution. Parlia- 
ment, he said, was a deliberative assembly of one nation, with one interest — that of 
the whole; where not local or party purposes or prejudices ought to guide, but the 
general good, resulting from the general reason of the whole. ‘ We are now mem- 
bers, said Mr. Burke, ‘ fora rich commercial city; this city however is but part 
of a rich commercial nation, the interests of which are various, multiform and 
intricate. We are members for that great nation, which however is itself but part 
of a great empire, extended to the farthest limits of the East and of the West. All 
these wide-spread interests must be considered, must be compared, and if possible, 
reconciled.’ No wonder that these far-reaching and statesman-like views, deliv- 
ered with eloquent energy and sincerity, ‘arrested a stone in the upraised hand 
of a misguided Brickxpa e partisan,’ who had been taught or bought to believe that 
Burke was in reality the enemy to England and the people that his opponents 
represented. ‘ Here endeth the first chapter.’ 





‘Tae BurNING oF THE Erte.’ — The ‘ Traveller’ who wrote this poem is not destined to sup- 
plant Byron in the memories of those of our countrymen who have a love for the true poetic inspi- 
ration. The opening of our author is quite sufficient to convey an idea of his entire performance : 


‘Lax Erte’s waters lay inland in vast expanse, 
Rolling dull turbid waves in greenness to the glance, 
With bounds converging, as, by nature’s constant law, 
They near the Narrows, where, in wild, terrific awe, 
Compressed by rocks till scarce in width a cable’s length, 
The rushing mass immense in mad resistless strength, 
Headlong soon plunges, delving down the dread abyss, 
O’er famed Niagara’s stupendous precipice.’ 


The poem gradually approaches its grand climax, like the waters of Niagara toward the Great 
Cataract, and like them, to mingle in froth and foam : 


* Listen !— Methought I heard a sudden sound, 

Like an explosion, All is still around. 

All listen —Sure ’t was nought. — But why that rush ? 
That shriek below us? Ha! The dreadful truth 

Bursts out with fury. — THE sHIP's ON FIRE! 
Heavens !— Is there no refuge? Where? Oh! where! 
Horrors of horrors! See the mad furies rage, 

Resistless, driving frenzy ! — Hear the appalling cries ! 
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Ah! see the fiends behind |! — the frantic crowd ! 

A boat !— it sinks ! — they ’re lost ! — another now ! 
lt is the same! — ’tis gone |! — all, all 18 lost ! 

There is no hope ! the waves are strewed with death ! 
Yet there ’s a Snemieet !— let me plunging catch ! 
Sweet soothing waters ! — it may save ! alas ! 

There yet is hope! 1’ll praise the God of love ; 
Eternal Sovereign! Prince of power above.’ 


We are more than ever convinced, that a poet is born and not made. ‘ Hence we view’ the 
force and truth of the well-known distich : 


* A man cannot make himself a poet, 
No more ’n a sheep can make itself a go-at.’ 


Tue Boston Museum anp GALLERY OF THE Fine Arts.— This establishment, perhaps the 
most splendid of its kind in the country, was opened, as we were recently informed, for the first 
time in the spring of 1841, in a ,building erected expressly for it, on one of the most eligible sites 
in Boston, at an expense, if we remember rightly, of upward of sixty thousand dollars, making 
the total cost, including the collection, to exceed eighty thousand dollars. The chief apartments are 
two spacious and lofty halls, admirably calculated for the purpose for which they were designed. 
Of these the lower one, a truly magnificent saloon, with a wide gallery running quite round it, may 
be called the museum proper. Here are deposited the specimens of statuary, sculpture, antiquities, 
curiosities, natural history, etc., and many of the valuable paintings in which the establishment 
abounds. Among the statuary may be noticed an exquisite Medicean Venus in marble, by CANOvA ; 
and another Venus in a recumbent posture by the sea-shore. Of the paintings, that of WasHINGTON 
crossing the Delaware, by Sutty, is the largest and of course the most conspicuous. This is 
unquestionably the finest production of that distinguished artist’s pencil, and forms an attractive 
show of itself. But it is in the smaller and more exquisite paintings of the ‘olden time’ that this 
museum excels perhaps all others in America. The proprietor, Moses KIMBALL, Esq., started 
with the determination of forming a picture-gallery that should stand unrivalled this side of the 
Atlantic ; and to effect this, he added to a refined taste in such matters a perseverance of search and 
a liberality of expenditure that could scarcely fail of success. The result may be found in the 
present collection; richer probably in the genuine pictures of the old masters than any one out of the 
capitals of Europe. Among these may be noticed the works of RuysDaEL, VANDYKE, CARACCI, 
TENIERS, BRUGHEL, Poussin, Satvator Rosa, Ostapk, and of others of like reputation ; as well 
as portraits by Sir Goprrey KNELLER and Sir Perer LELty. Among those by artists of a modern 
date, are many gems by Mortanp, Satmon, PeaLe, West, Doveunry, etc., etc. There is alsoa 
series of portraits of American worthies, some of them originals of CopLey and Stuart, and exe- 
cuted in a style hardly approached in later days. The collection of engravings, water-color draw- 
ings, etc., is also very large, and as a whole doubtless unequalled. This department includes many 
rare pieces by RapHaEL MorGHEN, WILL, Doo, SHarpe, Martin, Rosinson, and other cele- 
brated engravers, beside the magnificent battle-pieces of LE Brun. These latter are believed to be 
the only copies of those prints in the United States. They consist of a series of five plates; and 
an idea may be formed of their value, when it is stated that some years ago a Boston gentleman 
in Paris offered five hundred dollars for a set, which offer was refused. The museum is likewise 
rich in specimens of natural history, antiquities, curiosities, ete. But we have no room to particu- 
larize. The establishment, as we have before remarked, consists of two principal rooms. The 
lower one we have already partially described; and our notice of the upper must be still more 
brief. It is arranged expressly for a concert-room and picture-gallery combined, for which purpose 
it would be difficult to find its equal. The walls are covered with valuable paintings, which, in 
consequence of the light being thrown upon them by windows in the roof, are shown to the greatest 
advantage. The seats, which can accommodate upwards of one thousand persons, rise one above 
another, in amphitheatre form, so thatthe stage is plainly visible from every part of the room. 
Here concerts or other entertainments are given every evening, without extra charge. Not the 
least charm about this establishment is the judicious taste in arrangement and the parlor-like clean- 
liness every where exhibited ; to which are added a facility of inspection and study, and a quietness 
and decorum, even on the most crowded occasions, seldom encountered in places of public resort. 
We know of no exhibition more worthy of attention than this gallery of the arts ; and if any of our 
metropolitan readers should chance to visit Boston without paying their respects to Mr. KtmBaLt, 
they will have forgone a gratification not easily obtained elsewhere ; although our Boston friends, 
when they shall honor us with a visit, will find the extensive and rare collections of our famous 
AMERICAN MuseEvM to challenge their admiration and curiosity, and to present a kindred ‘ feature’ 
in the notabilities of the town with their own interesting and valuable establishment. 
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Poems, etc., By Jupce Cuartton, Savannan.— We gave in our last number 
an eloquent extract from an unpublished Address by Judge Cuartton, of Savan- 
nah, Georgia, and are well pleased to learn that, together with a similar oration 
from the same pen, already noticed in the Knickersocker, it will be included in 
a volume now passing through the press, which is to contain the published and 
unpublished poems of Judge Cuaruron and those of his gifted and lamented 
brother. We have had an opportunity of examining several of the proof-sheets ; 
and can assure our readers that they will find in the volume, when it shall appear, 
‘a treat’ of no ordinary character. We leave a more elaborate notice of the work 
until it shall have been announced by the booksellers; yet we cannot resist the 
inclination to present the following note to one of the humorous poems. It is 
in the best vein of our favorite contributor, the ‘ Georgia Lawyer.’ The record, 
we are advised by the author, himself a distinguished member of the Georgia bar 
and judiciary, should be taken something more than ‘cum grano salis.’ The legal 
acumen of the judge reminds us of the pompous definition of murder, by a similar 
functionary in England, in charging a jury: ‘ Murder, gentlemen, is where a man 
is murderously killed. The killer, in such a case,is a murderer. Now, murder by 
poison is as much murder as murder with a gun. It is the killing that constitutes 
murder in the eye of the law. You will bear in mind that murder is one thing 
and manslaughter another; therefore if it is not manslaughter it must be murder, 
and if it be not murder it must be manslaughter. Self-murder has nothing to do 
in this case: one man cannot commit felo de se on another; that is clearly my 
view. Gentlemen, I think you can have no difficulty. The murder of a brother is 
called fratricide ; but it is not fratricide if a man murder his mother. You will 


make up your minds. You know what murder is, and I need not tell you what it 
is not. You can retire upon it if you like:’ 


‘A FRIEND of mine has recently returned from an excursion into the —— circuit ofthis State. He 
tells me that, while in the county of ——, he strayed into the court-house, and was present at the 
arraignment of a man by the name of Henry Day, who was charged with attempting to kill his 
wife. Day was a pale little man; and the wife, who was present, was a perfect behemoth. The 
indictment being read, the prisoner was asked to say whether he was ‘ guilty, or not guilty.’ He 
answered: ‘ There ’s a mighty chance of lawyers’ lies in the papers; but some part is true. I did 
strike the old lady; but she fit me powerfully first. She can swear equal to a little of any thing, 
and her kicks are awful. I reckon what you say about the devil moving me is pretty tolerably cor- 
rect, seeing as how she moved me. I have told you all I know ’bout the circumstance, Mister. I 
gin ’Squire Jones there a five-dollar bill, and I allow he’ll talk it out for me.’ *Squire Jones there- 
upon rose, and said he had a law point to raise in this case, which Ae thought conclusive. It was 
an established rule of law, that man and wife were but one ; and he should like to know if a man 
could be punished for wlpping himself: he should be glad to hear what the solicitor-general could 
say to that. The solicitor-general answered, that he thought his brother Jones had carried the 
maxim a trifle too far: men had often been punished for beating their wives. If a man should kill 
his wife, it would not be swicide. Here ’Squire Jones interposed, and defied the solicitor-general to 
produce an authority to that effect. The solicitor-general looked over ‘ Greene and Lumpkin’s 
Georgia Justice’ for some minutes, and then observed that he could not find the authority just then, 
but he was sure he had seen the principle somewhere ; and he called on the judge to sustain him. 
In the enthusiasm of counsel on this point, they forgot to offer any evidence as to the guilt or inno- 
cence of Day in the premises. The judge, being likewise oblivious of this fact, proceeded to charge 
the jury. He told them that man and wife were one and were two. If the wife ran in debt, or 
abused a neighbor, or knocked down and dragged out a fellow-citizen, the man and wife were one. 
If the husband did any of these things, then man and wife were two. He remarked that, in either 
event, the man was legally bound to suffer; and therefore, come at it as they would, Day was 
undoubtedly guilty. He said he would not decide the question, whether if a man kill his wife it 
was murder or suicide. He was not prepared to express an opinion upon that point; it was a ve 
delicate one, and he had no idea of committing himself. (Some one in the room here observed that 
he was mighty fond of committing others.) He then called up the bailiff, a tremendous-looking 
cracker, wearing a broad-brim white hat with mm 5 (I never saw a man south of latitude thirty- 
three that did not wear a white hat with crape,) and proceeded to admonish him that the jury were 
very much in the habit of coming in drunk with their verdicts, and that if it happened in this case, 
he would discharge the prisoner, and put Ais punishment upon him. The bailiff, giving a significant 
glance at the judge, replied, that other people beside the jury came into court drunk; that some 
people thought other people drunk, when some people were drunk themselves! The jury then 
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retired, and so did my friend. The next day he returned and found matters in statu quo, except that 
Day and his wife had made up, and were discussing together the merits of a cold fowl and a quart 
of beer, and now and*“then interchanging kisses, despite the frowns and becks of the officers. 
The judge, clerk, and sheriff had been up all night, and looked wolfish; and the bailiff was seated 
on his white hat at the door of the jury-room, and his countenance indicated that he had swallowed 
the concentrated venom of a thousand wild-cats. The most awful curses, oaths, and sounds pro- 
ceeded from the jury-room ; some were roaring like lions, some crying like children, mewing like 
cats, neighing like horses, etc. At last, a short consultation was held at the door of the jury-room, 
between the foreman and the bailiff; whereupon, the latter, putting his white hat one-sided on his 
head, came into the court-room, and addressed the judge thus: ‘ Mister, Tom Jakes says the jury 
can’t agree about this here man; and if you keep him (that is, Tom Jakes) without grog any more, 
he ‘ll lick you on sight.’ The judge appealed to the bar if this was not a contempt of court; and 
‘ Greene and Lumpkin’s Georgia Justice’ having been consulted, it was finally decided that, as it 
was a threat addressed to the judge as a private individual, and was to whip him ‘ on sight’ and not 
on the bench, it was not, under the free, enlightened, and democratic principles of Georgia legisla- 
tion, a contempt of court. This being settled, the judge directed the bailiff to say to Tom Jakes, the 
foreman, that ‘ the jury should agree, if they stayed there through eternity.’ The bailiff retired, and 
so did my friend; but he gives it as his opinion, from the frame of mind in which he left all parties, 
that the jurors and bailiffs are still there.’ 


THE DRAMA. 


Park THeatrE: Mr. Grorce VaNDENHOFF.— From the good impression made by the 
father of this gentleman, more was expected of him than would have been looked for in one whose 
name was a stranger to the American boards ; and in his case, although not in as great a degree as 
in that of CuaRLes KEAN, disappointment was the consequence. A predisposition to be pleased 
is quite as likely to be unfavorable in its results as otherwise ; and in either case the judgment will 
be unjust. If we are pleased, we are apt to flatter our discrimination by bestowing an unwarrant- 
able degree of applause upon the object; while on the other hand, if our expectations are not fulfil- 
led, we mix up our disappointment with the displeasure which we wreak upon the unfortunate 
subject of our too favorable anticipations. Mr. VaANDENHOFF not only labored under this disad- 
vantage, but he had also to contend from the first with thin houses; owing to the attraction of 
CELESTE at the other house, with the most wretched support upon the stage that any actor of pre- 
tension ever encountered upon the Park boards. With but one or two exceptions there was hardly 
a character represented in any of the pieces which were brought forward during his engagement. 
One would suppose that the tert of Richard III., if not the business of the scene, would be tolera- 
bly familiar to thedadies and gentlemen of the Park Theatre ; but the lamentable mistakes, omis- 
sions and commissions, of which many of them were guilty on the night of Mr. VaNDENHOFF’s 
performance of it, showed a ‘ plentiful lack ’ of information, even in scenes which nine tenths of 
the old play-goers could repeat line for line. If any Lord Mayor of London ever made such a 
bungling piece of work in delivering a speech to Royalty as Mr. W1Luiams did in the few lines set 
down for him in this play, his municipal dignity could not have received any considerable addition 
thereby. Often during the progress of a performance the unnecessary noises behind the scenes 
were such as materially to destroy any little illusion that might exist, and completely distract the 
actor from the business of the scene. We say these things in justice to Mr. VANDENHOFF, who 
deserved a better support both before and behind the curtain. Notwithstanding some unpleasant 
maunerisms, and an occasional effort at originality, which was not approved of, Mr. VaNDENHOFF 
is entitled to a high place among the good actors of the day. His voice and his person are both well 
fitted for his profession ; his readings and discrimination of the delicate points of the scene show 
that he has the taste to appreciate and the power to display the deep and subdued as well as the 
bold and prominent meanings of his author. It could hardly be expected to find in the son the 
finished effect of study which distinguishes the father; but there is enough apparent in the present 
performance of Mr. GEoRGE VANDENHOFF, to warrant the hope that before he reaches the age of 
his father he will have acquired a degree of excellence, and a reputation, of which both may be 
proud. For his own sake as well as for that of the admirers of a chaste style of acting, it is sin- 
cerely to be hoped that his next engagement at the Park may open under better auspices. 

Mr. anD Mrs. Brovcuam. — The public have enjoyed a gratification which was hardly to be 
expected in these dull dog-days of the drama, in the performance of Mrs. BrovcHam. Coming 
among us without the preliminary flourish of a great name, we were taken by surprise most agree- 
ably, and were greeted on the first night of her appearance with the best representation of ‘ Lady 
Teazle’ that has been witnessed since the retirement of Miss PHILLips. We do not know where 
there was a fault in this performance : if there was one, it was so well disguised that it appeared a 
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merit. All the high finish, the rich and delicate comedy of the character, were sustained through- 
out, and there was a touch of emotion displayed in the ‘screen scene,’ which to us was quite 
original ; and coming as it did in immediate contrast with the irrresistibly ridiculous situations and 
unparalleled humor of this unequalled scene, its effect was deeply felt and warmly acknowledged 
by the audience. Mrs. BrouGHam’s ‘ Lady Gay Spanker’ we did not so much admire; and so far 
as this poor opinion goes, we consider a want of admiration in this case a decided compliment to 
the lady. This ‘Lady Gay Spanker’ we like not at all! It may be very fine, and very Eng- 
lish no doubt it is ; but to use a homely word, it is not very lady-like, according to our old Knick- 
ERBOCKER notions of female delicacy and propriety. That ‘ Dolly Spanker’ should look and /eel 
small in the presence of such a Nimrod, we never wondered ; the miracle is, that he can feel any 
other equality in her presence than that which he would experience in the companionship of a 
favorite horse. Bachelor as we are, and loving as we do the whole sex with a feeling so universal 
that we could never narrow down our adoration to so small a compass to fix it upon any ume in 
particular, we would pray an especial deliverance from the uxorious tenderness of a steeple-chaser 
in petticoats. Mrs. BrRouGHAM possesses a fine person, an easy and graceful manner, and the 
faculty of making art appear so much like nature that the fiction in her hand becomes a reality. 
We hope the Park boards may often be graced by her presence. Mr. BrovucuaM, like his gifted 
lady, gave unexpected pleasure by his appearance. His ‘line’ is in Irish character; and were it 
not for the remembrance of poor Power, the loved and lost, he would no doubt be considered the 
best performer in his réle that has ever appeared here. Mr. BRovGHAM is a most lively actor; and 
with a rich brogue and a truly Irish countenance, never fails to bring out the rollicking fun and 
humor of the character which he represents. His performance of ‘ Dazzle’ in ‘ London Assurance ’ 
was replete with all the dash and Jeremy-Diddlerism which the author could possibly have imag- 
ined when he wrote the part. The ‘least taste in life’ of the brogue gave a new Zest to his per- 
formance of the character, and made it quite the gem of the piece. Both Mr. and Mrs. Broucuam 
have fixed their reputation here as artists of superior merit. ‘ May their shadows never be less! ” 
Tae Bowery. — The enterprising manager of this immense establishment outgeneralled all com- 
petitors in the engagement of Madame CELESTE immediately upon her landing on these shores. The 
result has been, that the Bowery THeaTReE has been crowded nightly to witness the performances 
of this eminent artiste in several of her old and many new characters, which she rendered with all 
her accustomed spirit and grace. As we write, she has entered upon a reéngagement, with no 
diminution in audiences or popularity. ‘* Tragedy, comedy, and dance’ proved alike attractive in 
her personations; and the slight foreign accent with which she rendered the English text of her 


spoken parts was a pleasant feature in her performances. ‘THE Bowery’ has taken a new lease 
of public favor. 


MitcHEtuL’s Orympic.— We have dropped in on two occasions at this little bijou of a theatre, 
and found densely-packed audiences with mouths blended into a wide grin, in box, pit, and gallery. 
Short and light pieces, varying weekly, and presented under the supervision of a complete master 
of the stage and all dramatic effects, render the Otympic one of the most pleasant resorts of the 
metropolis. Mr. MitcHELL has secured the services of several new actors of merit, and among 
them Mr. J. M. Freup, who contributes both in his personations and with his pen to the attractions 
of this ‘ Temple of Momus.’ Success to Mr. CkuMMLEs, and the ‘ unities of the drama’ which he 
so agreeably ‘ illustrates ! ? 


ANNUALS FoR THE YounG. — Two of the prettiest Christmas and New-Year’s gifts of the season, 
and which are destined to make many a young heart happy, as the holydays approach, are a couple 
of beautiful little volumes just out of the press of Messrs. OTIs, BRoaDERS AND CoMPANY, Boston. 
The largest is entitled ‘ Youth’s Keepsake ; a Gift of Love for Young People ;’ and a lovely little 
gift itis. There are pretty engravings of ‘ Little ANNnrE, and ‘ Minnie and her Hoop,’ ‘ Blowing 
Soap-Bubbles,’ and the poor ‘ Lost Children;” together with such a variety of interesting and 
exciting stories, in prose and verse, that our little friends should wish to be always young, so that 
they may continue to enjoy that true happiness which is ‘ the perpetual possession of being deceived.’ 
The ‘ ANNUALETTE’ is a charming little book for ‘children of a smaller growth.’ It is full of 
pleasant stories, and abounds in pictures. There is the sweet group of ‘ The Fisherman’s Chil- 
dren,’ * The Little Shepherd,’ ‘ The Bird’s Nest,’ ‘ The Pet Chicken,’ and so forth. The little 
people who read this notice, or hear their father or mother read it, must ask them to purchase these 
pretty presents. Tell them that they are as cheap as they are beautiful; because the publishers 
know that it is not easy for little folk to get much money from their parents in ‘ these hard times.’ 
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GosstP WITH READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. — We find in the following rapid sketch from 
an obliging contributor another evidence of the increasing interest which is felt among us upon the 
subject of Architecture. We have had occasion to observe, not only in the communications of cor- 
respondents from various and distant sections of the Union, but from personal observation here and 
elsewhere, that this theme is exciting very general thought and remark. ‘The influence of the 
example and writings of Mr. A. J. Downine, of Newburgh, author of ‘ Landscape Gardening’ 
and ‘ Cottage Architecture,’ as one of the pioneers in this matter, appears to be widely and sensibly 
felt. Indeed, a recent stroll through his very pleasant grounds, and an examination of his unam- 
bitious yet tasteful residence, all the result of his own cultivation and design, have convinced us 
that there are thousands in our state and country, of moderate means and merely natural tastes, who 
might and should emulate his creditable regard for the accessibilities of taste and refinement, in mat- 
ters architectural and horticultural. Let it not be argued, that Mr. Downtne’s profession of florist 
and horticulturalist prompted the practical embodiment of his feeling for the beautiful in nature and 
in art; for this feeling is common to but too many who lack neither the means nor the taste, but the 
will, to pursue it to legitimate results: yet it must be confessed that the fine taste manifested by 
Mr. THORBURN, for example, in the fitting up and embellishment of his seed and plant store, would 
seem to indicate that there is something in these pleasant natural pursuits which promotes the exer- 
cise of a taste and feeling for the beautiful. But to our correspondent: 


‘ Iw the history of every people, Architecture’seems to show the advance in civilization, as well as the prevalent customs and 
tastes. With the ancients, domestic architecture was not deemed a matter of much importance. Their buildings were erected 
for the accommodation of multitudes rather than for the comfort or convenience of individuals: they had in mind the future 
rather than the present, as their mighty mausoleums and monuments of departed glory bear witness. The great inventors of 
architectural order and design, received by the moderns as true standards of taste and beauty, are the Greeks, whose venera- 
tion for their religion is shown in their solemn and stupendous temples, rising in an air so pure that no roofs, nor coverings of 
any kind, were deemed necessary: to the Romans we are indebted for many of the most useful improvements of this noble art. 
Men, with them, shared the homage of the gods; for they had as many triumphal arches, edifices, and monuments devoted to 
the vanity of the former, as shrines and temples to the worship of the latter. All that was rich and magnificent flourished with 
the Romans ; the delicate and the chaste were the characteristics of the Grecian school. When the Romans landed in Britain, 
they found a style of building peculiar to the country ; and although it could lay little claim to beauty, the Romans could not 
but be impressed with the immense magnitude of the edifices. Roman improvements were by degrees introduced ; but it was 
found no easy task to teach the rude and untutored natives the rules of proportion ; and so soon as the Romans left the island 
we find architecture relapsing into its early rudeness of design. It is to these circumstances, however, that we owe the many 
methods which come under the denomination of Gothic ; a style which by many eminent judges is considered to equal any thing 
in the antique, and for many purposes to surpass it. One great general objection has been made, in almost all succeeding 
ages, to the German and Roman orders; and that is, the difficulty of adapting them to domestic purposes without detracting 
from their perfection, by a necessary departure from those rules of proportion and established laws concerning them, without 
which they never could be successfully executed. Semi-barbarous nations could scarcely be expected to classify the various 
styles and orders ; hence we find them frequently employing all the orders together in one building ; and even these we find 
frequently combined with plans and ideas of their own, which certainly produce a picturesque effect, but which is at the same 
time highly irregular and grotesque. 

About the middle of the twelfth century, a more regular and perfect order of things was introduced. The pointed arch took 
the place of the Roman semi-circle, and as a support, the light shaft succeeded the more solid pier. From this time lightness 
and elegance became objects of great consideration ; and then all that rich tracery and fret-work for roofs and the heads of 
windows was introduced, which being decidedly English in its origin, is now known as the early English style. The rich 
barons of the country imbibed a taste for elegance ; and by degrees many magnificent cathedrals, palaces and castles were built, 
which, although now generally in ruins, are still considered the most beautiful ornaments which the country can boast. In 
France and Germany, owing to Italian influence, the Antique stili preserved its position, although the number of buildings in 
that style was by no means so great as those of the Gothic. With the Tudors, a new and peculiar style was introduced, which 
took the name of that family. At this time almost all buildings, save those for religious purposes, were constructed as well 
with a view to strength and security as to elegance and beauty. Hence this style was of a strong and very massive character. 
Its chief peculiarities consist in heavy cornices, elaborately enriched with relieved carvings, heavy caps to doors, and small pan- 
nels, with very large and bold mouldings, intewhich not only doors but even the walls and ceilings were divided. ‘There was 
less of artistical talent about this method than of mechanical ingenuity, as many of its most pleasing effects are derived from a 
very curious arrangement of the mouldings. The plainer parts were also enriched with curiously-carved bosses and studs, and 
fillets of curious shapes laid upon the surfaces. It was also customary at this period to embellish the more prominent parts of 
the principal apartments with paintings, either painted on or let into the walls by means of the mouldings described above. 
Heraldic emblazonry was also in much regard, which by the interspersion of gold and silver, with other bright or gay colors, 
produced, when combined with the oak, a very pleasing and splendid effect. 

The next improvements were derived from Queen Elizabeth, who paid much attention to architecture and its accompaniments ; 
and when we reflect upon her having for counsellors and companions menof cultivated tasie,as LeicestER, Essex, RaLeion, 
and the rest, it is not to be wondered at that what was good in other countries should be introduced into the English methods ; and 
it is from this era that we derive that beautifully chaste and truly splendid style, the Elizabethan. The difference between this 
and the former is not at the first glance strikingly apparent to the beholder ; but whoever examines minutely the two, will soon 
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perceive that there exists a wide contrast between them. The Elizabethan exhibits much more of art and taste, and required 
Grtists to execute it; many of its chief ornaments being a combination of beautiful scrolls, and curves, with foliage, figures, 
etc., which required accomplished draughtsmen to design. It was based also upon more correct principles, as much of the 
Roman and Grecian orders were used in the forms into which the enrichments alluded to were introduced. 

Thus we see that the Elizabethan was gradually preparing the minds of the people for those changes which were now about 
to take place ; fur shortly after, in all their glory, appeared again the orders of Rome and Greece. With such men as Sir 


CerRisTopaser Wren and Sir Jonw Vansocres, itis no marvel that the antique should find many friends ; and as 


building was at that time a fashion, it gained such ground in England that it has withstood all attempts to change it, even 
down to the present day, with one or two exceptions. France also has had her famous national styles, to some of which the 
growing taste of the day particularly invites our attention. That magnificent monarch, Loors X1V., introduced the most 
splendid and gorgeous and at the same time beautiiul style of enrichment ever known. ‘To describe its peculiarities would 
involve too much space and time; and | fear would after all be to most persons bui faintly comprehensible ; for it is not saying 
too much, that a sor: of indescribable taste pervades this method, which gives it more the appes cance of magic than of design. 
It is however a style which requires to be carried out fully : since to stop short of its perfect finish deprives ‘t of its chief and 
characteristic beauties, The design of the embellishments themselves seems to have been derived {from shells, fossils, lichens, 
etc., the curves and contour of which all naturalists have so much admired. It is generally introduced in gilding or in rich 
dark woods. Lours XIV. had also his own method of decoration. which much resembled that of the preceding reign, but was 
of a much lighter character, and combined with iis enrichments straight as well as curved lives. The grounds were about the 
same, The next style was the grand and beautiful Napoleonesque, than which nothing can be more chaste and magnificent. 
It combines aearly all of the more immediately preceding styles, added to much that is rich and beautiful from the antique. Its 
great patron possessec a refined taste, and he has showa us how much ornament the Roman and Greek orders were capable of 
bearing. Never were more beautiful oucines seen than many of this description ; and che style possesses among other advan- 
tages chat of being always neat and veautiful, while .o save expense it will bear a reduction of ornaments. The style of the 
cognoscenti of the present day is denominated the ‘ style Renaissance.’ This is not, as has been supposed, a distinct and 
separate method, peculiar to itself. 1t is only a restoration of all that has gone before, except the more recent styles. The 
Renaissance style may be Egyptian, Pompeiian, Arabesque, Gothic or Tudor; any thing ‘hat is ancient and at present revived. 
I am aware that many persons distinguish it as peculiarly applicable to chose methods which we derive from Pompeii and Her- 
culaneum ; but in my judgment this is an erroneous opinion. - - - It is evident that the .aste of the day is inclined to go back 
to ‘ the good old times,’ and to revive the styles and methods of our ancestors. Every specimen of antiquity is eagerly secured ; 


and all that is now done is but an imitation, with a few modifications, of what has gone before. G. P. 


WE shall be obliged to the author of ‘ Three Passages in the History of a Poet’ for a continuance 
of his valuable favors. Appropos of that article: Looking over a late number of the London 
‘ Examiner,’ we remarked some caustic lines upon the practice of the official mendicants in West- 
minster Abbey, to which we adverted in our last number. It is a matter of surprise, we think, that 
the Dean of Westminster did not permit the remains of Byron to be deposited in the Abbey ; since 
it would certainly have increased the tolls, and a good penny might have been made of it: 


LINES 
ON SEEING, OR RATHER NOT SEEING, WESTMINSTER ABBEY, 


I ENTERED from the crowded street, and all 
The noise of passing Life behind me died 
Out, like the murmur of the ebbing tide 

Of some great sea, in distance musical ! 

I thought to leave it for a while, its small 
And jostling interests, its pomp and pride, 
And step from out it with a regal stride, 

A monarch of the Dead, and wrap the pall 
Around me like a royal robe of state ! 

But Life in all its litleness was there 

Before me: and, as at a toll-bar gate, 

A fee is asked of all who would repair 

To pass an hour with the departed Great, 
Aad Manon of Gov's temple has the care ! 


WE have reserved two pages out of the eight which compose the paper on the ‘Novels of my 
Girlhood,’ for publication hereafter, if we have the writer’s permission. We should publish it 
entire, but that the article has in part been anticipated by the ‘ Recollections of Early Reading, in a 
late number of BLacKwoob, written by a very matter-of-fact sort of person, whose description of 
himself is in these words: ‘ 1 am not in the slightest degree of an imaginative turn of mind; I farm 
my own land; I am church-warden of our parish; fifty years of age, and weigh fourteen stone. 
My memory is far from good. There has been no instance of somnambulism in my family, except 
during the last Oxford vacation, when my eldest boy was observed by his mother walking sound 
asleep, but with his eyes open, toward the maid-servant’s room. He had apparently not gone to 
bed, but must have fallen asleep with his clothes on. On my wife’s getting a new maid, there was 
no recurrence of Frederick’s complaint; so it would not be fair to consider that solitary instance as 
a proof that such a tendency is in the family. I read no novels, and can’t understand poetry ; but 
I have gained two prizes for turnips, and was only beat by Lord Spencer in the feeding of sheep.’ 
This is certainly a very hum-drum species of Scotchman; yet in a sort of trance he improvised a 
very admirable specimen of the old-fashioned style of novel-writing, to which we would recom- 
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mend the attention of our fair correspondent. - - - The paper ‘On Duelling’ should appear, but for 
the fact that the theme has been lately elaborately discussed both in native and foreign periodicals ; 
the ‘ Democratic Review,’ the ‘ Edinburgh Review,’ ete. Public opinion, at home and abroad, 
seems to be undergoing a decided change in relation to the practice. ‘ In nine cases out of ten,’ 
says the ‘ Edinburgh,’ ‘ it is the man who has done the wrong, or who is substantially in the wrong, 
that seeks and profits by the duel. We do not believe that its benefits are at all comparable to its 
evils: society is strong enough and civilized enough to do without it now ; it is no longer any safe- 
guard to it; on the contrary, experience shows that the duel is frequently used as a means for stifling 
inquiry, for upholding the dissolute, and reinstating the guilty. It is contrary to all experience that 
duels have refined manners. Whenever and wherever duelling has most prevailed, then and there 
manners and morals have been most rude and most lax.’ It is but justice to say that the writer 
establishes the truth of these positions by numerous examples, and beyond all gainsaying. - - - ‘My 
First Week in New - York’ contains too many ‘ blunders’ to be true. One however is recorded which 
is worth transcribing: ‘I had never seen a large vessel before in my life ; and as I was sauntering 
along the wharf, I observed a dozen sailors pulling an anchor ‘taut up’ to the iron hause-hole of a 
noble ship, to ‘ fish it,’ as I afterward learned they called it. They were singing away at a great 
rate, when I interrupted them with: ‘ Look o’ here, you! You may heave-o and hi-ho all day, but 
I°ll be darned if you get that great-big crooked thing through that little hole, any way you can fix 
it!’ And such a laugh as they set up I never heard before in my life.’ - - - We are glad, but by no 
means surprised, to perceive that the ‘ Forest Life’ of our fair correspondent ‘Mary CLAavERs,’ noticed 
at large in our August number, has met with as favorable a reception in England ag its predecessor, 
‘A New Home.’ The ‘ London Examiner’ praises its ‘ exquisite faculty of observation,’ and 
declares that ‘there is really more stuff in Mrs. CLAVERs’ two small volumes, more thought and 
fancy, ay, and of amusement, than in nine tenths of all the rubbishing productions of our circulating 
libraries.’ The selections of the ‘ Examiner,’ in illustration of its editor’s encomiums, we perceive 
are identical with ourown. - - - We do not often read and very little affect political speeches. 
There is usually so much of ad captandum fustian and bombast in these appeals to ‘ the dear peo- 
ple,’ that they are any thing but attractive to a quiet or thoughtful mind. But we find the following 
passage in the report of a speech delivered to ‘ the democracy’ at Tammany Hall, by Mr. MicnHaErL 
W£aLsH, an exception to kindred efforts in general. It is an illustration of the speaker’s argument 
for down-trodden Man, who lacks not the merit but the liberty to rise: 


‘ Wuew a man is placed in a false position, the very traits of his character that would be virtuous in a true one, are looked 
upon as faults or denounced as vices by those who yo to form an estimate of his character without possessing instruments 
to take the altitude of his mind. When the temple of Minerva was finished, at Athens, two rival sculptors of that city were 
employed to decorate itg summit with a statue of the goddess. Each labored in secret, and followed the conceptions of his own 
mind, with a view to the production of a master-piece of art. On the day that the merits of the statues were to be decided 
upon, and the hour for so doing had arrived, a few of the self-constituted judges gathered in front, while thousands remained 
behind, who could see nothing. Those in front passed judgment upon the production, like the leaders of our party, and the 
thousands who could see nothing, hurrah’d and responded to the decision. One statue was of the size of lile, finely sculptured 
and of most exquisite workmanship ; the features beautifully chiselled, until life seemed starting trom the marble. The other 
was of colossal size, with huge and apparently unshapely limbs, and features that looked to the immediate observer more like 
unmeaning protuberances than any thing else. When the judges gave a decision in favor of the small but beautiful statue, it 
was gendenly raised amid the shouts of the multitude, and became dimmer and fainter as it receded from their view ; and 
when it finally reached the pedestal, it resembled nothing human or divine, but seemed to have dwindled to a mere point. The 
applause gave way to murmurs and disapprobation, and it was then lowered to make room for its rejected rival, which was very 
reluctantly hoisted in its stead. As it receded from the earth its deformities lessened, and gave way to an appearance of sym- 
metry and beauty, which increased with its distance from the earth; and when it finally reached the pinnacle from which the 
sculptor, from his knowledge of perspective and proportion designed it should be viewed, then it looked as if the Divinity her- 
self, so beautiful was its aspect, had descended to receive the homage of her worshippers. So is it with men. Gop ALMicuTrY 
moulded the characters of men according to the station which he intended they should ultimately fil! ; and when a man is placed 
by circumstances in a position lower than that in which he was created to move, his virtues become vices in the eyes of those 
whose vision is too short to view him as a whole, and who therefore reject him as unfit for elevation.’ 


We know not how this passage may strike the reader, but to our poor conception it embodies an 
admirable and classic simile, most eloquently expressed. - - - The article entitled ‘ Descending 
Scale of Existences’ is a good deal too long, and slightly improbable in some of its assumptions. 
We are glad to be made aware, however, that ‘ skeeters’ and other vermin know how good it is to 
be annoyed ‘ in their iine ;’ that 


* Fleas have other fleas to bite ’em, 
And so go on, ad infinitum!’ 


Pardon us, reader, for jumping from one thing to another, (like our subject, a murrain on him ! ) 
but ‘ speaking of fleas:’ we have lately seen a complaint made by some grumbling Joun Butt, 
that this insect has a good deal more proportional force than it ought to have; or if otherwise, that 
great injustice has been done to‘ us humans’ by giving us so little. Assuming for example that a 
flea weighs a grain, which is something above its real weight, and that itis able to clear one inch 
and a half at a spring, a man of one hundred and fifty pounds’ weight ought, by the same rule, to 
be able to make a spring over a space of twelve thousand and eight hundred miles, and conse- 
quently to leap with ease from New-York to Cochin China, or round the world in two jumps! 
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There would be slight trouble in jumping at any conclusion with such a power as this. But we are 
afraid it is not feasible. - - - Let‘G. C. A.’ be assured that we fully appreciate the spirit of her 
‘Story of the Heart.’ We forego its publication, however, because such elaborate pictures of love 
and love-making do not‘ read well in print’ to thousands of persons who feel the reality as deeply 
as any. The more simple the written avowals of young and passionate affection the better. The 
‘ soft confession’ of our correspondent’s hervine is too ‘ wordy’ to be very fervent or sincere. 
‘She doth protest too much.’ Burns, who illustrates the passion of love with the utmost truth and 
feeling, never over-elaborates his pictures of this ‘ pleasing pain.” What a perfect lover he draws 
in his ‘ Country Lassie :’ 


‘ Iw simmer when the hay was mawn, 
And corn waved green in ilka field, 
While claver blooms white o’er the lea, 
And roses blaw in ilka bield ; 
Blithe Bessis in the milking shiel, 
Says ‘I'll be wed, come o’t what will ;’ 
Outspak a dame in wrinkled eild, 
* O’ gude advisement comes nae ill.’ 


The old dame tells her (we quote from memory) that she is young and has many wooers; that it 
is ‘ plenty feeds the lover’s fire ;’ tells her to remember that as she brews so she must drink ; and 
concludes by recommending her to accept ‘ JoHNIE o’ the busky glen,’ whose barns are full, and 
who has abundance of this world’s gear. ‘The reply of the maiden illustrates the simple fervor of 
affection which we wish to indicate to our correspondent : 


‘Por Jomnre o’ the Buskie-glen *O, gear will buy me rigs o’ land, 


I dinna care a single flie ; And gear will buy me sheep and kye ; 
He |o’es so well his crops and kye, But the tender heart o’ leesome luve 
He has nae luve to spare for me : | The gowd and siller canna buy ! 
But blithe ’s the blink o’ Rosie's e’e, } We may be poor, Rosi and I, 
And weel I wot he lo’es me dear ; | Light is the burden Luve lays on ; 
One blink o’ him I wouldna gi’e | Content and luve bring peace and joy — 
For Buskie-gien and a’ his gear!’ What muir hae queens upon a throne !’ 


This language is full of tender passion, but it is not mawkish. Can‘ G. C. A.’ say as much for 
the kindred scene and colloquy in her second chapter? - - - JoseEpHus Motiror! friend‘ M. 8.’ 
We recognized six of your *‘ humorous shots’ at a glance. The second is formed from the old story 
of the indolent painter who excused his broken promise to have a landscape finished by a certain 
time, on the ground that he had three or four times to take down the chimney of a house in the fore- 
ground, because it smoked ; and the last one would better suit the columns of ‘ The Flash ’ than the 
pages of the KnicKERBOCKER. The dialogue smacks too strongly of 

‘ That famous gate of Billing, 
Which does n’t lead to cooing.’ 
‘ M. S.’ must forego the ‘ resurrection business,’ if he would amuse our readers. His ‘own hook,’ 
if we may judge from his perception of the burlesque, would be a safer reliance. - - - The gifted, 
the eloquent, the good CaaNnN1NG is no more !—his blameless earthly life has commingled with the 
‘ life to come!’ The great teacher, the fervent advocate and defender of Humanity; the pure Man 
and the devoted Christian; has gone down to the pale kingdom of Death, and joined the innumera- 
ble silent nations and generations that sleep on the bosom of our common mother! 
* Fixed are those eyes, enlivening all he said, 
For ever mute is that persuasive tongue !’ 

How solemn, how fruitful of thought, is the death of sucha man! The soul-light which he shed 
upon the world is brightening and radiating, and will illumine and enlighten succeeding times ; yet 
the earthly tabernacle in which that spirit dwelt is dissolved: it was a frail tenement; and well did 
its immortal occupant know that it was but a tenant at will in that house of the body, and might be 
turned out with but short warning ; and it was therefore always ready to go, at any moment. In the 
gentle gloaming of his years he declined calmly to his ‘ west of life,’ sinking with the golden October 
sun behind the time-horizon, to rise in the full effulgence of the Sun of Righteousness, whose ‘ heal- 
ing beams’ he had reflected on earth. ‘ Mark the perfect man, and behold the upright; for the end 
of that man is peace!’ - - - Mr. Invrna, in his story of Icuasop CRANE, mentions as characteristic 
of the Negro, an invariable effort at high-flown language. Some examples of this propensity are well 
introduced in the amusing article of our friend ‘ P.” of New-Orleans ; and one of them we present : 
“Look o’ he re, Jim, d’ you know that Big Sam, ’at went home so cizzled todder night, died afore mornin ? 
Fac’, though, any how. He fell a untimely wictim to the oyer-and-terminer !’? ‘ Delirium tremens’ 
was the disease at which the colored gentleman aimed ; but the other two ‘ dead’ words which con- 
Stituted his supply of ‘foreign lingo’ became confused in his mind. - - - ‘ Modern College Life’ 
contains some well-deserved hits at‘ unrewarded collegiate studies,’ together with sundry harsh 
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and foolish comments upon the study of the learned languages, to which we could not consent to 
give place. That in some instances there are small colleges where the love of money predomi- 
nates over a genuine love of learning, we can well believe ; establishments formed after the model 
of a shrewd observer of nations, institutions, and the individual Man : ‘ Wall in a square enclosure, 
furnish it with a small, ill-chosen library, and then turn loose into it three or four hundred Christian 
striplings, to tumble about as they list, from three to seven years ; certain persons under the title of 
‘ Professors’ being stationed at the gates to exact considerable admission fees.’ But that sometimes 
‘these things are so’ does not justify our correspondent in the wide latitude which he has taken in 
his generally well-written essay. - - - ‘ P. 8.’ takes our comments upon his ‘ Despondency,’ noticed 
in our last ‘ Gossip,’ in the right spirit. ‘ At first, he writes,‘ I was a little piqued; for I didn’t 
quite like the idea of going so far to be laughed at. I thought to have remonstrated with you; but 
I forgot my purpose, in the remembrance of a reply made by a pompous English Colonel in India to 
a fellow-officer, who resented a reproof of his, administered with an oath: ‘ Sir,’ said the mortified 
offender, ‘ I beg to inform you that I did n’t come out here to be d— d!° 


‘ Why then, Sir,’ responded 
the Colonel, ‘ you may go home and be d—d!’ 


Our village paper would have given my piece 
entire to the world, which you have discarded; and so you have saved me perhaps from being 


d—d at home.’ - - - Theideaof a fatherless world, let us say to ‘ M.’ of Richmond, (Va.,) swing- 
ing by some blind law of chance, which may every moment expose it to destruction, through an 
infinite space, filled perhaps with nothing but suffering and wretchedness, unalleviated by the pros- 
pect of a future and a happier state, should be intolerable to a man who has a spark of benevolence 
in his bosom. ‘ All the splendor of the highest prosperity,’ says ADAM SmirTH, ‘ can never enlighten 
the gloom with which so dreadful an idea must necessarily overshadow the imagination.’ The earth 
rolls not back on her axis to find the morning, nor retrogrades in her orbit to find the spring ; but 
onward, onward for ever; and shall this ‘ eternal progress’ be denied to the undying soul? ‘ Is the 
past annihilated,’ says TevFELspRécH, ‘or only past? Is the future non-extant, or only future? 
Those mystic faculties of thine, Memory and Hope, already answer ; already through those mys- 
tic avenues, thou the earth-blinded, summonest both Past and Future, and communest with them, 
though as yet darkly, and with mute beckonings. The curtains of Yesterday drop down, the cur- 
tains of To-morrow roll up; but yesterday and to-morrow both are. Time and space are not Gop, 
but creations of God ; with Gop, as itis a universal Aere, so is it an everlasting now. And seest thou 


therein no glimpse of Immortality?’ - - - ‘Passages in the Life of a Joker’ are in bad taste. The 
writer’s wit is merely a lwmen siccum —a dry faculty of surprising. He reminds us of the babbling 
button-holder mentioned by some modern essayist, who had a ‘ last joke’ for every man he met, and 
who annoyed the sleepy passengers of a stage-coach, upon whom he was bestowing stories ‘ in 
choice lots,’ by feeling about him in the dark for a smile, and handling his neighbor’s cheek to see if 
he understood him. Of all bores in the infinite regions of Boredom, defend us from such an invete- 


rate ‘joker’ for a dinner-companion! - - - The ‘Lines’ to a female friend after hearing her sing 
‘ Auld Robin Gray,’ are fanciful and delicate, but lack force. A pretty conceit in the last stanza 


was derived, we suspect, from the beautiful epitaph upon the tomb-stone of a charming English 
vocalist : 
* Rest undisturbed within this humble shrine, 
Till angels wake thee with a voice like thine.’ 

Very, very unequal is the ‘ Tale of Georgia’ from our Darien correspondent. The scenery is admi- 
rably painted, but the ‘ vein of tender passion’ which runs through the story is not a golden one. 
There is a climax in the exordium of the third chapter which reminds us of nothing so forcibly as of 
one which closed the description of a terrific storm in the English Channel, by some cerulean Rosa 
MatTILDa writing home to a friend in London: ‘ In spite of the most earnest solicitations to the con- 
trary, in which the captain eagerly joined, I firmly persisted in remaining upon deck, although the 
tempest had now increased to such a frightful hurricane, that it was not without great difficulty I 
could —hold up my parasol!’ - - - We thank ‘ A Bereaved Mourner’ in Boston for her sympathy 
with the sentiment touching the association of nature with departed friends, hastily and imperfectly 
expressed in our last issue. Such fancies, be they dut fancies, are as balm to the wounded soul. It 
needs such an one as our fair correspondent to appreciate rightly and feel deeply the eloquent beauty 
of Invine’s remarks upon the visitation of spirits. Surely, surely we may be permitted to cherish 
the hope that the spirits of the loved and lost are sometimes with us on earth : 

* Yes ! sometimes in unworldly places, 
Soft Sorrow’s twilight vales, 
We meet them with uncovered faces, 
Outside their golden pales ; 
Though dim, as they must ever be, 


Like ships far off and out at sea, 
With the sua upon their sails !’ 
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WE are sorry that ‘ L.’s lines are no better. The subject is a very felicitous one. We have often 
thought that there is scarcely a more beautiful sight on earth than to gaze upon the warm, round 
cheek of a child, closing his eyes for the night, and ‘half child-sport half Gop in the heart, pro- 
nouncing his little petition for a blessing upon his innocent slumbers, and his happy awakening with 
the morrow’s dawn. + - - The essay upon ‘ National Manners’ is rather a sectional than a national 


picture. Indeed, this last is we think of very diificult if not impossible accomplishment. 
a provincialism of mind as well as of accent. 
the manners. 


There is 
Manners make the man, and localities tend to make 
Yet we have encountered men of education and wealth, from various quarters of 


the Union, who had no distinctive manner beyond that of well-bred gentlemen. There was no 


impatience or instability in their speech or action. You saw by their countenances that they were 


at home, and in quiet possession of the present moment as it passed, without desiring to quicken it 
by gratifying any passion, or prosecuting any new design; and that the possession of stable 
wealth and the absence of pecuniary care which it establishes, conduce very materially to these 
ends, we think is undeniable, although our correspondent would seem to entertain a different 
opinion. - - - Number one of the ‘ Familiar Sketches of Character’ will appear in some department 
of our nextissue. We have another sketch under consideration, of a similar disciple of DippLER}; 
who, in the language of Mr. YeLLowptusz, gets his allowents of nothink a year, spends it in the 
most ’onrable and fashnable manner, and mooves in the most xquisit suckles.’ - - - ‘ The Pursuit 
of Happiness’ is a school-boy theme, and not over-well treated by our Princeton friend. Three 
close, pages are taken up in the elaboration of that which we contend is wholly embraced in the 
following sentences, which afford a sententious yet striking contrast between pleasure and happi- 
ness: ‘ Happiness and pleasure affect us in a different manner; and to a certain degree, have 
nothing in common with each other. Pleasure cannot be lasting; it would soon lose its charms ; 
because the mind and senses would quickly be weakened by its vivacity. Pleasure is not, like 
happiness, within ourselves: it is accidental, and depends on others. Every person may feel a lively 


pleasure ; but the heart only can render us capable of tasting Aappiness: for which reason, those who 


possess not exquisite sensibility have no pretensions to it. Happiness resembles a gentle warmth 


proceeding from ourselves: pleasure, which is more exterior and lively, but less durable, affects us 
like adventitious heat; of which we are soon deprived, because it is not natural.’ - - - There was 
a sentence or two jotted down in a late ‘ Gossip,’ upon the subject of literary men being expected 
always to ‘ talk literary,’ by certain people in society. The last‘ BLackwoop’ gives us a rich bur- 
lesque of an editorial character who is in the habit of complying with these requisitions. He is the 
editor of the ‘ Provincial Flambeau ;’ and we are introduced to his acquaintance at a conversazione, 
where we find him indulging in patronizing criticisms upon the merits of several ‘ rather clever’ 
writers ; as thus: ‘ The poet Gay, Sir, is one of the pleasantest authors who has lately come before 
me. The ease of his versification gives a fresher, greener, sunnier effect to the flow of his ideas: 
at the same time, he has not the heroic dignity of Homer, nor the statuesque solemnity of Dante. 
The design of his works is generally good, the execution spirited and correct; at the same time, he 
has no sublimity— decidedly no sublimity.’ A blue-stocking ‘ Lro-HunTER’ quite agrees with 
the critic in this, to which he replies: ‘ Few works have been submitted to my notice containing a 
remark at once so true and so profound. Without sublimity there can neither exist poetry, properly 
so called, nor the abstruser parts of metaphysics, such as geometry and astrology.’ Who has not 
heard just such nonsensical common-places as these, and seen them pass for legitimate critical 
acumen? ‘This assumption of the conversational style-editorial reminds us of Mr. Sumner Linco.Ln 
FAatRFIELD’s editorial report of a remonstrance which he once made to an officer, at an inn in one of 
the towns on the Mississippi, who had arrested him late in the evening for evading the payment of his 


fare on board a steamboat, and insisted on his accompanying him to a Justice of the Peace : ‘ Would 
you, miscreant!’ said we, ‘ take us away in our slippers? Do you deny us the right to put on our 
over-coat? Would you remove our person without our hat?’ etc. At the same conversazione to 
which we have alluded, comes also by special invitation a moustached German baron, Scuwart- 
ZENHAM, dying to know the ‘ benign cerulean,’ of whom he thus speaks to his host: * You did 
bromise to *troduce me to de cleber lady; I love de cleber ladies. Is she in de room? — yaiz!’ 
The introduction takes place; and the baron asks: ‘Shall I av de seligkeit — de appiness, to sit 
down by your arm, gracious lady?’ ‘The ‘blue’ yields a delighted assent, but fears that his ‘ unac- 
quaintance with the language’ will prevent his enjoying her conversation; ‘ when thus then 
ScuwartTzeEnuaM:’ ‘Oh no, I verstand—stand under it, ver well. De speak is de schwie- 
rigkeit — de difficulte—yaiz! Ican read it wit— wit de grossest leichtigkeit, and I am ver broud 
to befind myself at your arm to take lesson in speaking wit elegance and erhalenkeit — gran- 
deur—yaiz!’ This character may seem something like a burlesque, possibly, to our readers in 
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the country ; but those much conversant with metropolitan life, and our foreigner-loving élite, will 
recognize the faithfulness of the picture. - - - Next to the ‘Croton Celebration’ — which will be 
handed down from generation to generation, so long as its *‘ water runs’ beneath our streets, and the 
voice of its fountains playing in the summer air shal] make glad our parks and squares — next to this 
noble pageant, the display of Mr. Coit’s ‘ Submarine Battery’ seems to have been the ‘ public thing ” 
of the month. The experiment was made at the instance of the ‘ American-Institute,’ the consent o1 
the Secretary of the Navy having been granted to Mr. Coit, who is now engaged in prosecuting his 
arrangements for experiments on behalf of the government. It is not our purpose to attempt a 
description of the scene ; but merely to render our tribute to an exhibition which in celerity resembled 
the quickness of thought, and in grandeur and sublimity approached the majesty of ‘ Nature in her 
awful moods.’ To see the ‘ poor devoted bark’ lifted in an instant upon a vast opaque column, like 
an inverted water-spout at sea, and then dropped in minute fragments upon the agitated waters — the 
whole under the intense gaze of some fifty or sixty thousand people, crowding the Battery and the 
wharves, clustering upon the shipping, clinging to house-tops, and standing upon chimneys — to see 


this, was indeed to behold * a sublime spectacle.’ Something has been said in one or two of the public 


journals to the effect that this remarkable invention is of English origin, having been used not many 
years since, in shattering a portion of the submerged ‘ Royal George.’ The fact however is, according 
to Sirtuiman’s ‘ Journal of Science,’ that its original paternity is American, the main principle having 
been known ever since the revolution, and experiments upon it having been made in New-York as late 
as 1828. Mr. Coit’s system however involves an important and secret improvement upon all practical 
results that have been heretofore established; a fact of which Congress was doubtless sufficiently 
aware, or the liberal appropriations which have been granted for the prosecution of the submarine 


experiments would scarcely have been allowed. There is good reason to believe that the results of 


these experiments will be the establishment of a new era in naval warfare, at least in coast 
defence. - - - We have spoken of Mr. Cott; and nearly every time that his name has run off the 
end of our pen, we have thought of his unhappy brother, now lying in prison under sentence of death 
within the present month: and we are glad of an opportunity to say, that we trust his doom is not 
wholly sealed ; to express our settled and firm conviction that he is not guilty of ‘ wilful and premed- 
itated murder ;’ and to venture a hope that a new trial may be accorded him by the Court of Errors. 
This opinion and hope, moreover, we believe to be those of eight out of every ten men in this city ; 
including many of the most distinguished members of the bar and the judiciary. A man in a state of 
acknowledged excitement, suspecting another of intent to wrong him, visits him ‘ in hot haste ’ at his 
apartment ; and we ask with Judge Noau, ‘ What more natural than that a mutual contest should 
ensue?’ ‘But the deliberate boxing-up and sending off the body?’ asks a querist, perhaps ; ‘ what 
must be thought of that?’ Ah! reader, ‘ judge not’ of that most unfortunate concealment after the fatal 
deed had been done! It is not alone a deliberate purpose, not alone a ‘ foregone conclusion,’ that may 
prompt concealment of a deed of blood. A fear of consequences; the want of an accessible confidant 
or friend in a city of strangers ; the shrinking from public reproach and a blasted reputation ; the awful 
presence of the hapless victim of mutual anger; all these should be weighed against the behests of 
that stern justice which demands ‘a holy human life, that Gop gave,’ as an atonement for the killing 
of a fellow-being under the instigation of ‘ malice prepense and murder aforethought.’? The benefit of 
doubt at least belongs to the Doomed. When a man, as we remember, who had been executed for a 
murder done in Scotland, was subsequently found guiltless of the crime for which he suffered an igno 

minious death, thousands were assembled by proclamation at his grave ; and in presence of the great 
multitude, a white flag, an emblem of innocence, was waved above his ashes. How feeble a repara- 
tion, even to the living, but how utterly unavailing to the injured dead! Although not parallel, yet 
even this case may convey a pregnant meaning to those who would visit the stern mandate of Death 
upon one who may never have forfeited his hold upon life. - - - Every body remembers the laughable 
description given by Dickens’ English coach-driver, of a locomotive, an innovation which he had 
good cause to dislike. The following by a sailor is scarcely less felicitous: ‘Why, there ’s nothing 
manly about it. A ship now, with her canvass bellying out, laying down to it just enough to show she 
feels the breeze, tossing the spray from her bows, and lifting her head over the seas as if she stepped 
over ’em ; there ’s something like life there! There ’s something noble about a horse ; he steps as if 
he knew he was going, and proud of his duty, and able to doit. But this lubber—bah! He comes 
insinnivatin’ amd sneakin’ along, crawling on his belly like a thunderin’ long snake with a pipe in his 
mouth!’ We have heard many rail-road similes, but hardly expected to see a locomotive employed 
to point a homily ; yet ‘ Dow Jr.’ has taught us that even in rhetoric ‘ some things can be done as well 
as others.’ * My dear friends,’ said he lately, ‘let us consider what man is, to make the most of him. 
He is but a moving mass of matter; a carnal locomotive, propelled by the steam of life, guided and 
governed by the great Excinrer of the universe. He sets out with full speed upon the rail-way of 
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existence ; is often compelled to stop to oil his joints or tighten his screws ; sometimes bursts his boiler 
before he has attained half his journey ; and at others brings slowly up at the dépét of death, where 
he blows off his spiritual vapor, and the old engine is laid up in the sepulchre for repairs, to be in 
readiness against the day of resurrection.’ - - - Reader, did you ever think of the wide circle of For- 


getfulness? It has impressed us many a time in the populous thoroughfares of the town. ‘I often 
think,’ says a feeling poet: 


‘I opren think each tottering form 


That limps along in life’s decline, 
Once bore a heart as fresh and warm, 
And full of ardent thoughts as mine.’ 


But the great circle of forgetfulness which expands around decrepid Age, as the water-ring widens 
around a stone thrown into a calm summer-lake, has spread beyond the scenes and the memories of the 
past. Friend after friend has dropped away ; even their children are forgotten in the busy throngs of a 
new and bustling age, in which ¢ all are strange and none are kind!’ How imperceptibly the memories 
and fancies of childhood and youth and manhood have one by one widened and vanished in the quick 
transit of the fleeting years! But be of good cheer, thou who art journeying down the hill of life, 
and art beginning mournfully to say: *‘ Whatever shall be the success of my labors, I pray that Gop 
will not abandon me in old age, and above all, at my death ;’ be of good cheer : 


‘Ton lookest forward on the coming days, | ‘Yet grieve thou not, nor think thy youth is gone, 
Shucdering to feel their shadows o'er thee creep ; Nor deem that glorious season e’er could die : 

A path, thick set with changes and decays, | Thy pleasant youth, a little while withdrawn, 
Slopes downward to the place of common sleep ; | Waits on the horizon of a brighter sky ; 

And they who walked with thee in life's first stage, | Waite, like the morn, that folds her wing and hides, 
Leave one by one thy side, and, waiting near, Till the slow stars bring back her dawning hour ; 
Thou seest the sad companions of thy age — Waits, like the vanished spring, that slumbering bides 

Dull love of rest, and weariness, and tear. | Her own sweet time to waken bud and flower.’ 


Yes; Heaven ts waiting to restore again the childhood of the soul in a ‘ betterland!’?- - - An 
‘ inquiring mind’ among some of our readers, who is quite satisfied with the solution of ‘ Mind your 
P.’s and Q.’s’ given in our last, is desirous to know the origin of ‘ My Eye and Betty Martin.’ 
‘Could n‘t say for certain,’ but rather incline to the belief that it is derived from ‘Mihi Beate Martin’ in 
the Catholic litany, for St. Martin’s Day. Satisfied? - - ‘Advice for the Season’ is kind and 
benevolent in its tendency. It inculcates a generous regard for the welfare of the poor and destitute, 
in the rigorous season which is approaching, and is somewhat eloquent in its appeals to those hard- 
hearted citizens who, although blessed with ample means, yet stand by the hard game of life with- 
out taking any interest in the players. ‘ Remember the poor!* ye comfortable dwellers in the dense 
quarters of the metropolis, where suffering humanity reeks like compost, and hangs like rags upon 
the back of Society. Remember that we want more sympathy from one another, when the ele- 
ments become our enemies. - - - The advertisement-epitaph upon a tomb-stone in Pére la Chaise 
has been often mentioned. Ata recent burial at ‘ Greenwood-Cemetery’ one of the proprietors of 
that beautiful spot emulated the example of the ‘ disconsolate’ Parisian widow. All that was said 
over the grave was said by him; and ‘in the words following, to wit:’ ‘I want all should pass 
round, one by one, look into the grave, and see how we bury our dead. Here we have four hundred 
acres of land, and room a-plenty ; andhere the body will rest till the day of resurrection, undisturbed 
by the innovations of city improvements!’ He was subsequently heard to say, we believe, that 
‘ although it might not perhaps be considered a disinterested remark, yet he did not hesitate to declare, 
that for his own part, he had rather not die at all than to die and be buried out of the Greenwood 
Cemetery!’ - - - We perceive by the last ‘ Dial’ that the ‘Apostles of the Newness,’ better known as 
Transcendentalists, have had a gathering at ‘ ALcott-House,’ where several members rose and 
offered ‘ scriptures’ and ‘ statements of their thought’ touching the establishment of a ‘ New Eden’ 
in New-England; where ‘ marriage and the family life, including the breeding and education of 
children, housewifery and husbandry, the relations of neighborhood, and man’s relation to the 
CREATOR’ are to be thoroughly revised. ‘ All hinderances to the immediate influx of Derry into 
the spiritual faculties and corporeal organs’ are to be removed by ‘ the true Germinators.’ By this 
arrangement it shall come to pass that ‘ the outward frame shall beam with soul ; it shall be a vital 
fact, in which is typically unfolded the’ whole of perfectness.’ We confess to some incredulity as 
to the practical details of the‘ New Eden ;’ and must beg the ‘ Apostles of the Newness’ to take 
heed to the close of the following ‘ scripture :’ ‘ Beneath the actual which a man is, there is always 
covered a possible, to tempt him forward, and beneath that, an impossible.” How much room is 
taken up in this world by ninnies! - - - A favorite contributor to this Magazine, speaking of some 
of Bryant's later poems, in a recent note to the Editor, says: ‘ They affect me like the closing 
strains of some splendid voluntary, where each solemn fall seems like the last, yet burst after burst 
of varied harmony carries you back again, to be brought again to a yet more impressive parting 
harmony ; till the solemn close leaves a sensation like sobbing in your heart. His poetry is like 
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: 
no music so much as that of the organ.’ Speaking of Bryant: we cannot forbear to say ‘ in this 
connection,’ that in the daguerreotype-faithfulness of his pictures of external nature, ALFRED 
B. Srreet, Esq. is the only living American poet who can claim a near approach to an equality 
with him. Observe, in preceding pages, the sweet ‘ still-life ’ of the tranquil scene : 
‘ Where the green rushes and long tangled grass 
Prociaim the shrunken streamlet ; a faint track 


Leads to @ barrelled spring, whose waters boil 
Unceasing from its loose gray-sandy depth,’ 


Observe too the perfect transcript from nature contained in the following : 


* The thread-like gossamer is waving past, 
Borne on the wind’s light wing, and to yon branch, 
Tangled and trembling, clings like silver silk. 
The thistle-cown, high lifted through the rich 
Bright blue, quick float, like gliding stars, and then 
Touching the sunshine, flash, and seem to melt 
Within the dazzling brilliance.’ 

But the reader will need no incentive to possess himself of the whole of this admirable paint- 
ing. - - + There is a private page at the end of the ‘Oyster Biography’ which irked us not a little, 
when by accident we encountered it; for in ‘ these times,’ when a dollar looks to most persons to be 
of the size of a cart-wheel, ‘it is pretty impossible to award to others those things whereof we 
ourselves are not possessed of; because in so doing, persons are pretty apt to imbibe obligations 

which it is pretty impossible for them to eradicate themselves therefrom.’ From this lucid explana- 
tion, our friendly correspondent will perceive that we are compelled to forego his admirable paper, 

which will reach him with the present number. We must offer this advice, however, from the 
clever article in question: ‘ A long, narrow, scraggly, parchment-complexioned oyster particularly 
avoid! It is an ancient maiden, whose time has long passed. Seize upon the round plump bache- 
lor, or a budding beauty of a mid¢le-size, with a white marbled complexion, a pure purplish blush 

suffusing her bosom at the thought of being presented before you disrobed of her shelly garments. 

Respect her feelings. Sprinkle a little cayenne, that she may close her eyes while you squeeze a 

few drops from a lemon upon ‘ her sweet body ;’ quickly embalm her in your mouth, and leave all 
farther disposition of the matter to Providence.’ This is in the best vein of Lams, and would reflect 
credit upon even Joun Waters. May we soon be ‘ enabled’ to hear from the writer again. - - - We 

desire to impress one thing upon our friend and correspondent ‘ P.’ of Havanna. ‘ Do us the favor to 
observe :’ ‘ Literary fame is more easily caught than kept. If you do nothing, you are forgotten ; and 

if you write and fail, your former success is thrown in your teeth. He who has a reputation to main- 
tain, has a wild beast in his house, which he must constantly feed, or it will feed upon him.’ - - - We 
like not the long essay upon the ‘ Foibles and Dupes of Modern Days.’ There is a species of torpid 
fun in parts of it, but it looks like having been filched from some other writer, and hashed up with 
original dulness. Here is a good sentence, which we cannot find in our edition of ‘ Lacon,’ but we 
would wager a ducat that it was abducted from some quarter: ‘Some men talk sensibly and act fool- 
ishly ; some talk foolishly and act sensibly. The first laugh at the last, and the last cheat the 
first.? - - - An article from the London ‘ Foreign Quarterly Review’ has been attributed to Mr. Dicx- 
ENs. On this point we are altogether incredulous. There is strong internal evidence that he never 
could have written it. We saw a good dea! of Mr. Dickens while in this country, and heard him 
converse often and freely upon all topics which interested him ; but we never heard him speak a dis- 
respectful word of the American press or of an American editor. Let who will believe, we doubt. - - - If 
the young gentleman who sent us by mail a huge roll of manuscript, in lines beginning with capitals 
and seldom reaching the margin of his sheet, will be kind enough, on another occasion, to ‘ pay the 
post,’ we shall ‘ feal as happy’ as he would have done to see his lines in print. Beware of bad spel- 
ling, Sir! The Chevalier Epwarps, who has just ‘ taken the veil ’ at Sing-Sing, doubtless regrets his 
deficencies in this respect. His ‘ few hundred bales of cotton’ detected his rascality, and sent him to 
his living tomb. He will probably never mis-spell that word again. - - - The following are among the 
articles filed for insertion, or awaiting immediate examination: ‘ Diedrich Duytchter,’ by the author 
of ‘A New Home ;’ ‘ The Home-Valentine,’ by Witt1am Pitt Parmer; ‘ The Harmony of the 
Bible ;? * Moral, Political, and Literary Opinion ;’ * Luis de Camoéns ;’ ‘Animal Heat;’ ‘ The 
Polygon Papers,’ Number Six ; ‘ Noctes Conviviales,?’ Number One; ‘ Lines on the Death of a 
Christian Brother ;? ‘ The Evening Stroll, a Boyish Remembrance ;’ ‘ The Poet,’ by Carorine F. 
Orne; ‘Toa Pair of Old Ear-rings,’ by Mrs. M. E. Hewitt. ‘To my Cousin;’ ‘The Sailor’s 
Song ;’ ‘ Emblems,’ etc., etc. - - - Several publications, received at a late hour, (among them ‘ The 
Forest-Rangers’ an ‘Obituary Notice of Rev. Bensamin Orr Peers,’ ‘Julia of Baie,’ ‘ Dublin 
Practice of Midwifery,’ and ‘The Brigand, a Poem,’) will receive attention hereafter. Notices of 
the following works are in type, and will appear in our next: Ladies Annual Register ; Book of Cage- 
Birds ; Attractions of Language ; Mineral Springs of Virginia; ‘ #gri Somnia: Recreations of a 
Sick Room.’ 
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‘Tue Hanpd-Boox or NEEDLE-work.’— We were somewhat at a loss to know, on taking up 
this beautiful volume, whether it were really what it purported to be, or a copy of the London edi- 
tion of LockHart’s ‘ Spanish Ballads,’ sent to us through a mistake of the publishers; for truth to 
say, barring the page-engravings, there is little choice between the two in the matter merely of 
external beauty of execution. The superb ornamental binding, the clear and tasteful printing, the 
numerous engravings, ornamental vignettes, and ‘ illuminations,’ from the burin of BurLerR, make 
an imposing display ; but what is of more importance to ‘ the ladies of the United States,’ to whom 
the volume is dedicated by the publishers, it embraces every thing worthy of notice in a treatise on 
decorative needle-work, together with historical sketches and detailed accounts of the practice of 
each department, to render them more generally interesting than a mere manual of directions and 
examples. Thus we have, as the mere heads of the subjects treated of: the early history of needle- 
work ; the various kinds of tapestry ; materials in general, as wool, silk, gold and silver, chenille, 
braid, ete.; with canvas, Berlin patterns, drawing patterns for embroidery, braiding, etc. ; imple- 
ments, framing-work, stitches, embroidery, canvas-work, crotchet-work, knitting and netting (what 
a various list!) braiding and applique, bead-work ; needle-work of the English queens and prin- 
cesses ; with poems in praise of ‘ the Needle’s Excellency’ by rare old English writers. But we 
can add no more. Fair fingers have filched the book from under our very nose, as we write ; and 
there is a gabble of female voices over its pages, quite too near for ‘calm literary composition.’ 


Mr. DempsteR’s ‘ Beauties oF Vocat MeEtopy.’— This is a choice and tasteful selection of 
Scotch, English, and Irish Songs and Ballads, with an accompaniment for the piano-forte ; edited 
by Mr. Witiiam R. Dempster, whose delightful manner of rendering them at his concerts or 
‘ ballad-soirées’ has won for him so general and well-deserved a reputation. Letnone of our singing 
readers, male or female, wherever they may be, remain long without this repository of sweet 
and touching melodies. Having but recently heard many of them from the lips of Mr. Dempster, 
we can cordially commend them to the tastes and even the affections of our readers. By the by, our 
popular vocalist must permit us again to warn him against an occasional tendency to ‘ execution’ 
in rendering the charming ballads of Scotland. To our mind, the ornamental trills interpolated 
upon the beautiful simplicity of the real music, are ‘ no great shakes,’ to say the least. The effect of 


this, in rendering the following touching verse from ‘ Tak’ your old Cloak about Ye,’ was any thing 
but agreeable : 
* Gude-man, I wat ’tis thirty year 
Sin’ we did ane anither ken, 
And we hae had between us twa 
O’ lads and bonny lasses ten ; 
Now they are women grown, and men, 
I wish and pray ‘ Weel may they be !’ 
And if you ’d prove a good husband, 
E’en tak’ your auld cloak about ye.’ 

The words of the songs and ballads in this collection are in each instance given in full, and we 
are glad to observe, with correctness ; and the music is extremely well executed upon good paper. 
Our copy reaches us through one of the New-York publishers of the work, Mr. A. V. Biaxg, 
Gold-street. 


Natura History or New-Yorx.— We have received, and shall notice at large in our next 
number, a noble imperial-quarto volume, richly illustrated, being the first of a series on the ‘ Natural 
History of New- York,’ to be published by order of the Legislature. We have only time to remark at 
present, that the series will unquestionably prove a high honor to this great State. The ‘ Introduc- 
tion,’ by Gov. Szwarp, is one of the most condensed yet comprehensive treatises upon our institu- 
tions, resources, and advantages, that we have ever encountered; written moreover in a style of 
great simplicity and perspicuity, befitting the facts which it records to our lastinghonor. We reserve 
farther comments until another occasion. Messrs. APPLETON aND Company and Messrs. WILEY 
AND Putnam are the New-York publishers. 


Witey anv Purnam’s § Lirerary News-Letrer.’— This monthly register of new books, foreign 
and American, is a very useful work, containing brief literary notices of new publications, the new 
works published in London during the previous month, the new American works for the current 
month, the books recently imported by Messrs. Witey anp Putnam; including works on architec- 
ture, building, masonry, carpentery, furniture, etc. etc. To libraries and rare-book lovers in general, 
this ‘ News-Letter’ supplies an important desideratum. 
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Messrs. APPLETONS’ PuBLICATIONS. — We have had frequent occasion to chronicle the excel- 
lent publications of Messrs. APPLETON AND CoMPANY, many of which can hardly fail of exercising 
a wide and beneficial influence upon the rising generation of American youth. We find two addi- 
tional volumes upon our table, which we can cordially commend to public acceptance. The first is 
an admirable narrative by Mrs. ELtis, author of ‘ Women of England,’ etc., entitled, ‘ First 
Impressions ; or Hints to those who would make Home happy ;’ and the second, ‘ A Collection of 
Promises of Scripture, under their proper heads ; representing the Blessings promised, the Duties 
to which promises are made, with an Appendix, relating to the future State of the Church; and an 
Introduction, containing Observations upon the Excellency and Use of the Promises, and Directions 
fur the right Application of them. By Samvuet CiarkE, D. D.’ It need scarcely be added, after 
naming the publishers, that the volumes are neatly executed. 


‘Uncas.?—It was a nefarious trick, whoever did it, the taking from our sanctum-table of the 
beautiful volume of Colonel W1LLI1aM L. Stone, containing his Historical Discourse upon Uncas 
and MIANTONOMOH, deliveredtwo or three months since at Norwich, (Conn.,) on occasion of the 
erection of a monument tothe memory of the celebrated chief of the Mohegans. We had perused 
the interesting details of the narrative to where the Narragansett chief had been ordered to Boston, 
with the traitorous Pequod, to be examined by the Governor of Massachusetts, and dog’s-eared the 
page for continued amusement, when lo! the volume mysteriously disappeared, and has not since 
been seen, ‘though diligent and careful search has been made for the same.’ We do not affect 
hints ; we know the little book is in wide demand ; but ts there an unsold copy? ‘ An early answer 
is respectfully solicited.’ 


THe Wuic ALMANAC. — Messrs. GREELY aND McE.ratu have published an Almanac for 
1843, which, beside being as essentially Whig as its counterpart from the office of the ‘ Evening 
Post’ is Democratic, is replete with various matters of interest and importance, with which par- 
tisan bias has nothing to do; such as the population of the states, cities, and larger towns of the 
country ; the government, manufactures, election returns, presidential votes, time of holding elec- 
tions, state and national, etc., ete. ; including also, a Life of, and sundry information concerning 
‘ Harry Cuiay of the West,’ with a portrait of the distinguished Statesman ; together with nume- 
rous ‘ anecdotes, epigrams, and humors of the times.’ Office of the ‘ Daily Tribune’ journal, 160 
Nassau Street 


*Famity Secrets:’ By Mrs. Eviis.— We have in two handsome and well printed volumes 
from the press of Messrs. LEA AND BLANCHARD, Philadelphia, this admirable series of household 
tales, from the pen of an English Epceworrtu ; and we are truly glad to find them embraced in so 
neat and cheap a form, for general dissemination. Of three or four of these graphic life-sketches we 
have already spoken in terms of cordial commendation; and we need only add, that the remainder 
bear fully out the promise of excellence which they furnished to the reader. The two volumes con- 
tain: ‘ Dangers of Dining out,’ ‘ Confessions of a Maniac,’ ‘ Somerville Hall,’ ‘ The Rising Tide,’ 
‘ The Favorite Child,’ ‘ First Impressions,’ and ‘ The Minister’s Family.’ 


Saxton’s STENOGRAPHY. — We are very favorably impressed with a‘ New System of Steno- 
graphy for the use of Schools and Colleges,’ by CuarLes Saxton, Stenographer, Boston. The 
author does not pretend, as many teachers of Stenography do, that the art can be acquired by a few 
lessons from a lecturer. He presents, in his recommendation to perseverance in the art, a ‘ more 
excellent way’ than can be found in the systems of ‘ steam-education’ so much blazoned by the 
quacks and pretenders of the day. The author, having studied with care all the approved systems 
of short-hand, and having had large experience in reporting with his characters, claims, and we 
doubt not justly, to have accomplished as nearly a perfect system of Stenography as can be framed 
at the present day. Saxton AnD MILEs, Broadway, are the publishers. 


Dr. PayNne’s Essays. Our medical readers will be interested to learn that there have recently 
appeared, in a handsome pamphlet, the ‘ Essays on the Philosophy of Vitality as contradistinguished 
from Chemical and Mechanical Philosophy, and on the modus operandi of Remedial Agents. By 
Martin Payne, A. M., M. D.; Professor of the Institutes of Medicine and Materia Medica in the 
medical department of the University of New-York; Member of the Verein fur Heilkunde in 
Preussen, of the Montreal Natural History Society,’ etc. 


* .* The attention of our readers is earnestly requested to an ‘ Original Paper’ (though not an original subject, unfortu- 
nately ,) on the second page of the cover, 
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